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A step forward 


de Havilland Comet jet-propelled airliner 
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powered by four de Havilland Ghost engines 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 


“A VERY IMPORTANT AND GRAVE MATTER FOR OUR WHOLE FPUTURE” 
GOVERNMENT DECISION TO DEVALUE THE POUND IN A BROADCAST FROM A ROOM IN 


On Sunday, September 18, Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced, in a broadcast, the Government's decision to devalue the pound. He 
said that the new dollar exchange rate was now $2.80 to the pound. The old rate 
was $4.03. He said that the change would not alter what is known as the 
internal value of the pound, but where “it will make a difference is where we 
have to pay more pounds sterling for the same quantity of dollar goods.” The 
most important change from the point of view of our cost of living will be due 


1949. 


: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS ANNOUNCING THE 


NO. 11, DOWNING STREET. 


to the wheat and flour we import from North America and from which a great 
part of our bread is made. Accordingly the 4}d. loaf will have to go up to 6d. 
and flour correspondingly, unless changes in other exchange rates make a smaller 
increase sufficient. The decision to devalue the pound, which resolved the un- 
certainty that has harassed the world for many weeks, may ease the serious “ dollar 
shortage " as, in the Chancellor's words, “ with a low rate of exchange we can sell 
more of our goods abroad, and so should be able to earn more dollars in total.” 
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- OW swift the summer goes!" At the time of 

writing it is nearly over; at the time of 
reading it will presumably already have passed into 
memory—a great and happy one. The twilight walks 
and flower-waterings after dinner are gone, the 
majestic August sunsets across the bay, the long hours 
of quietude before breakfast writing on the lawn while 
the birds darted and pirouetted after invisible insects, 
the adders and grass snakes sunning their lazy beauty 
on the dusty noonday rocks, the wistaria escaping 
all normal bounds and burying the old grey house in 
green waves like an overgrown beard. England, one 
almost feels this summer, has gone on a Mediterranean 
or African cruise ; American business magnates not- 
withstanding, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


And without winter, how could we hope to enjoy 
summer, particularly the ordinary English summer ? 
Like our school-days, for those of us who experienced 
the rigorous privilege in youth of being sent to the 
boarding establishments of the former British upper 
classes, English winters make the worst that fate can 
send endurable, and anything less than the worst 
positively enjoyable. That is why, despite our 
neglect of ordinary precautions, we win all our wars ; 
we may not be prepared for them physically, but we 
always are morally so. Our November fogs and January 
chills and February thaws and March frosts see to that. 

All this, of course, may seem to overlook the fact 
that, compared with many lands, England has a mild 








are told, are to be sent into the stratosphere to break 
up the clouds with their {missiles, gigantic Fido 
apparatuses are to rid us of fogs, benevolent public 
authorities are to glass in whole urban areas and 
provide perpetual central heating for their inhabitants. 
Fortunately, these projects never seem to get any 
farther than the newspaper-story stage: apart from 
a few concrete lamp-posts of more than normally im- 
pressive vulgarity and ugliness along an occasional 
village lane, the great offensive against the English 
climate is for ever being postponed. We-know in our 
chilled, damp bones that it would be useless. Deep 
down in our protesting inner consciousness we even 
perhaps know that it would be undesirable. 
Indeed, I 





I think she 
has deserved 
it. Not many 
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“THOSE WERE THE DAYS... 


: A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN ILLUSTRATION AND A QUOTATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 22, 1849. 


sometimes 
wonder if the 
greatest injury 
our enemies 





English men a ad 
and women 
have known 
much sunshine 
in the harsh, 
embattled 
years since 
1939, except 
those, of 
course, who 
acquired it 
the hard way 
by Alamein, 
Chindwin and 
Cassino. So 
the memory 
of this rare, 
semi-tropical 
northern sum- 
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could do us 
might not be 
to stage a suc- 
cessful attempt 
to change our 
climate. An 
atom bomb, 
however 
disastrously 
placed, would 
merely arouse 
our national 
anger and 
strengthen our 
resolve to re- 
sist and avenge 
ourselves. But 
a change for 








the supposed 























mer of 1949 is 
something for YRS better in our 
which to be IAS climate might 
thankful. OF , > \) undermine us 
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licences (if one 
is lucky enough 
to get one), 
frozen pipes, 
dark, groping 
evenings, the 
wind and the 
rain, gleaming 
pavements, 
deck-chairs 
stacked in the 
attic, bare 
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the resolve— 
that English 
resolve, so sul- 
len and un- 
relenting—to 
fight on. I 
have even 
once or twice 
found myself 
wondering 
this summer 
whether this 
season's Sici- 





trees, fog and 
snow. We are 
an enduring 
people, so we She bore 
shall take it 
philosophically, 
if not always 
in good part, 
sit at our = 
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pears that on the morning of Monday. . 
mo 5 AL, --T Fy coat, of =. ay un 
urday ight of precious metals was conve to ion special train on t uth Coas il bs X intende > 
transferred from the London-bridge terminus in fifteen vans, cnuartad by a Lr ean te Sat comes Neg FR 
in Californian goid thus received was about £120,000. The specie consists of upwards of 2,000,000 
gates in ry -y. and the treasure was forthwith stored in the bullion vaults of the Bank. On Monday, Messrs. 
jank of England about £80,000 in gold bars, ex Helen M’Gregor, from St. Petersburg, on account of the Russian Government. This, with the 
amount of Californian gold-dust and Mexican dollars delivered on Saturday, has added £100, 


OF CALIFORNIAN GOLD AND MEXICAN DOLLARS AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 


** A considerable addition has just been made to the stock in the vaults of the Bank of England ; the conveyance of which our Artist has here pictured . It 
. the Calypso, Captain Worth, arrived at Portsmouth from the P; 


police, to the Bank of _ 


Gee: and Co., of Hull, per Mr. Oliver Lyndall, 


over half a million to the stock in the Bank vaults.” 
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may not have 
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lexican dollars, value about £400,000. The vans entered by the or, for those 


who see our 
peril in the 
West, not the 








desks in over- 
coats and blow through our hands as we walk to office 
or factory in the dark mornings. And presently, after 
many changes, and most of them unpleasant, the spring 
will return again—a spring, that is, of cold, easterly 
winds and much rain. And all over England, with red 
noses and blue fingers, a new generation of my hardy 
countrymen will be growing up, ready to suffer, and well 
and thoroughly inured to the worst that fate can offer. 
For, thanks to their climate, the English are always in 
good training. They may not be a clever folk; but 
they at least learn one thing—how to “ take it.” 
Yet winter has its joys, even in England. I love 
the soft days of warm rain and the blue, cloudy 
horizons, the green, soaking fields, the roads glisten- 
ing between bare hedgerows, the noble silhouette of 
the naked elms and shining beeches., I love the wind 
on the downs, the clean horizons swept by an icy 
sword from north or east or west, the rare days of 
winter sunshine, when the illusion of spring softens for 
an hour or two the gloom of a December day or the 
iron rigour of unpitying January. I love log-fires, 
and clear, frosty, starry nights, and the sound of the 
waves when the wind is in the south singing to the 
pine-trees on the sandy belt at my garden's foot. 


and temperate winter. The long, majestic frosts of 
Russia or Canada scarcely ever visit us; the terrible 
wind that sweeps the wintry sierras or even the mistral 
of southern France stops short of our ocean-guarded 
shores. Measured by temperatures, we have nothing 
very much of which to complain, nor measured by 
snowfall, nor even, save in a few hilly districts, by 
the duration of winter. Except in a few rare seasons 
like 1947 or 1814, our climatic scourgings are soon 
over. Their educative effect is in their variety and 
frequency. Thaw and frost succeed one another almost 
daily ; we are constantly having to brace ourselves 
to something new and different ; hence our hardihood 
and our adaptability. Somebody—I think it was 
Tennyson—thanked God in verse for the fact. It is 
one which even continues to operate for us during the 
summer; an English féte, garden-party or cricket 
match can call for virtues in parvo that would not 
be out of place at a Dunkirk or on a Corunna retreat. 

Without these climatic aids to our character I 
suspect we should quickly degenerate and become the 
most supine and effeminate of races. Every now and 
then I read of well-meaning efforts to change our 
climate or to protect us from its effects ; bombers, we 


East — from 
Wall Street! We shall soon know, for if the hot sun- 
shine of the past six months should continue through 
the winter, we shall be able to guess from whence it 
comes. That would be the worst blow any foe could deal 
England ; it would be like the shearing of Samson's 
locks. Indeed, there are some signs that this is happen- 
ing, for at the time of writing the Daphne in my garden 
is flowering, apparently in anticipation of a second 
spring. Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned this, lest 
our would-be destroyers pluck up heart at the good news 
and redouble their meteorological efforts to undo us. 

Still, on the whole, I suspect that Providence is 
still on our side and that we are safe. Whatever the 
knavish tricks of our enemies, the bottled sunshine 
they may be charging up for us, the warm, enervating 
winds they may be wafting towards us, something 
aching in my bones tells me that they—and we alike— 
will soon see and feel their hopes shattered. The wind 
will blow out of the north-west, the frost will “‘ fruz 
the dahlias, the white, clammy, ghostly fogs will rise 
from the ditches and soaking fields, the lanes will dis- 
solve in mud, and Marian’s nose once more look red and 
raw. And England will again be England, and her endur- 
ing sons and daughters their hardy, indomitable selves. 
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-LEADING STATESMEN AT THE WASHINGTON FINANCIAL CONFERENCE. 


EXPLAINING THE CONCLUSIONS REACHED AT THE WASHINGTON FINANCIAL TALKS AT A PRESS CONFERENCE : 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, SUPPORTED BY (BACKS TO CAMERA; L. TO R.) 
MR. JOHN SNYDER, MR. DEAN ACHESON AND MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 


AN INFORMAL GROUP AT A COCKTAIL-PARTY GIVEN BY THE U.S. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: (FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. THOMAS McCABE, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD; MR. ERNEST BEVIN, 
BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY ; MRS. ERNEST BEVIN; AND MR. DEAN ACHESON, U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE. 


T the conclusion of the financial talks in Washington between the United Kingdom, Canada and 
the United States, a joint statement was issued on September 12 regarding proposals in con- 
nection with Oversea Investment, Commodity Arrangements and stock-piling, E.C.A. eligibility, 
Customs procedures, Tariff policy, Liberalisation of European trade, Sterling balances, Petroleum and 
Shipping, and Consultation. Later, at a Press conference in Washington, the three Finance Ministers 
expressed their satisfaction at the results. Sir Stafford Cripps paid tribute to Mr. Snyder, whose friendliness 
and good chairmanship had enabled them to arrive so rapidly at such important decisions. Mr. Bevin, 
asked to comment on the political aspects of the decisions, stated that the dollar problem was not 
an isolated subject but from the political standpoint had become a joint problem and that the conference IN EARNEST DISCUSSION AT A COCKTAIL-PARTY IN WASHINGTON : MR. JOHN 
had implemented their political desire to build a really sound peace; they could not achieve security W. SNYDER (LEFT), US. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, WITH SIR 
and a good defence unless these rested on a sound economic foundation. STAFFORD CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
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DROPPING A HEAVY WOODEN CASE ON ITS’ EDGE ONE oF THE MANY TESTS PACKAGES-——SUCH AS DRUMS—WHICH ARE DIFFICULT TO TEST BY THE SLING-DROP (SEE 
CONDUCTED AT THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED PACKAGING RESEARCH LABORATORY PICTURE, LEFT) ARE TESTED ON THE MINIATURE ‘“HANGMAN’S DROP " SHOWN HERE. 


BATTLE INOCULATION 
FOR THE EXPORT 
PACKAGE : RIGOROUS 
TESTS AT A NEW 
RESEARCH CENTRE. 


\ response to Government sug 
gestion the Printing, Packaging 
and Allied Trades have set up at 
Leatherhead, and at the cost of some 
£110,000, a Package Testing Research 
Centre. Here, for a fee, a manu- 
facturer or exporter can find out before 
he is committed to full production 
exactly how his packaged article will 
behave under all the slings and arrows 
of outrageous transport conditions. 
At the laboratory there are a number 
of ingenious devices in which his 
package can be dropped from assorted 
heights on to its various faces and 
angles; inclined-plane trolleys which 
simulate the effect of savage shunting 
and oversteep chutes; a drum test in 
which the case receives six different 
blows in a single revolution; and 
sundry other physical tests which 
should establish how the package and 
its contents stand up to rough treat- 
ment. Packaging material is also tested 

for tensile strength and resistance to 
humidity, moulds and insects. Cham- 
bers for arctic and tropic conditions 
are available; and cultures of most 
moulds are in reserve to try their “’ fifth 
column "’ attack on the goods ; and the 
package which survives the worst the 
laboratory can do to it would seem 
fully equipped against all the rigours 
of modern merchandising conditions. 


MULTIPLE ROUGH USAGE IS GIVEN TO A PACKAGE IN THIS DRUM. ONE REVOLUTION THROWS THE CASE 
AGAINST SIX DIFFERENT HAZARDS, WHILE A TRIP METER RECORDS THE NUMBER OF FALLS SUSTAINED. 
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TEARING A STRIP": THIS INGENIOUS DEVICE—-THE ELMENDORY PACKAGING MATERIALS RECEIVE BIOLOGICAL AS WELL AS PHYSICAL TESTS; AND HERE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
TRAR-TESTER-——TESTS THE STRENGTH OF PAPER AND WRAPPINGS WRAPPING ARE SEEN IN AN INCUBATING TANK IN WHICH THEY ARE LIABLE TO ATTACK BY MOULDS 
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A SIGHT TO AWAKEN THE GRATEFUL MEMORIES OF LONDON, BRITAIN AND THE CIVILISED WORLD: R.A.F. VAMPIRES 
AND METEORS TAKING PART IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN FLY-PAST OVER LONDON. 


Battle of Britain Commemorative Fly-past over London took place or 1940, led the flight. It was followed by heavy bombers, Lancasters and Lin 

P g y and 
of the of the R.A.F next came a group of U.S. Suwuperfortresses, with R.A.F. Hastings 
ynsisted of Mosquito and then came Spitfr 


This year's 
September 15, nine years after the great days of 1940, when the fighters 
R.A.F. fought the Luftwaffe to a standstill and provided the first great turning-point military transports. The next group 
in the war against Hitler. The flight was originally timed to pass over London at of the Royal Auxiliary 
12.30 p.m., but owing to the presence of low cloud was postponed to later in the ame a large group of jet-engined Meteors; followed by another group of Vampire 
As has now become the custom, a single and Meteors, the two extremes of the fly-past thus representing the combat aircraft 
fi nine years ago and to-day Jur photograph shows part of the last grour 


Air Force, Sea Hornets and Sea Furies, and Hornets Ther 


afternoon to ensure better visibility 
Hurricane, representing the actual Hurricanes and Spitfires which won the battle of 
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TOKYO TO-DAY: CAPITAL OF A CONQUERED 
NATION STILL AWAITING A PEACE TREATY. 


a ete ciel ol gage ws. 


THE SEAT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PRESENT-DAY JAPAN : GENERAL 
MACARTHUR'® HEADQUARTERS 
(THE SQUARE-COLUMNED BUILD 
ING, RIGHT, CENTRE) IN THE 
MARUNOUCHI DISTRICT OF TOKYO. 


QO" September 14 Mr. 
. Bevin and the U.S 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, met for discussions 
at Washington, continuing 
those begun the previous 
day The discussions 
covered political policy in 
Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East, and it was 
officially stated that while 
the situation as it affected 
the two countries was not 
identical, a similarity of 
»pinion existed “ regarding 
objectives to be sought and 
the policies which would te 
most effective in reaching 
them."" At a Press con- 
ference afterwards Mr. 
Acheson confirmed that one 
of the subjects discussed 
was the urgency of conclud 
ing a peace treaty with 
Japan, on which, he said 
both he and Mr. Bevin were 
agreed The question, he 
went on, had been urgent 
for two years, but a pre 
liminary conference had been 
frustrated by the Russian 
attitude; and the United 
States and Britain were now 
seeking a new approach 
He would not admit that 
America was prepared to go 
ahead if necessary without 
Russian co-operation, and 
said that the great objective 
was to bring all parties con- 
cerned into a Japanese peace 
treaty. Occupation troops 
in Japan ave American with 
the exception of an Austra- 
lian brigade, and there are 
no U.K. troops there 
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WHERE THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT MEETS : 
IN JAPAN'S HISTORY, WOMEN 
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JAPANESE QUEUE TO SEE “‘ THREE SONS OF MEIJI ""—A FILM DESCRIBED 


THE LESSONS OF DEMOCRACY: THE NIPPON CINEMA, TOKYO. 
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PRODUCING AN ARTIFICIAL TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE: THE CORONAGRAPH. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, wrra Exeert Co-operation. 
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ECLIPSING THE SUN AT WILL: THE CORONAGRAPH, AN INSTRUMENT FOR STUDYING THE SUN’S CORONA. 


Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the Astfonomer Royal, in his presidential address to the any clear day, provided that the observer was positioned on a mountain, above 
Physics and Mathematics Section at the recent meeting of the British Association the more dense belt of the earth's atmosphere. Even so, every precaution would 
for the Advancement of Science, surveyed some developments in astronomical have to be taken to prevent dust getting on the lens of the observing instrument 
instruments and referred to the Coronagraph, designed by the French astronomer, and the difficulty overcome of separating the diffracted light occurring on the 
M. Lyot, to produce an artificial eclipse of the Sun and so make the corona edges of the lenses from the coronal light. This has been done in the Corona- 
visible. Formerly it has been impossible to study the corona except by fitting | graph by focusing out these unwanted lights upon a baffle plate and allowing 
out expensive expeditions to remote places where a total solar eclipse could be the inner ring of the corona to pass through a hole in the plate to the spectro 
observed. Obviously, if means could be found to mask the Sun in an optical graph. On this page our Special Artist illustrates diagrammatically how the 
instrument, at least the inner ring of the corona could be seen and studied on Coronagraph creates an artificial total eclipse of the Sun. 
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Sefoce Mr. Beruard 
Shaw was bora, ant 
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Mr. john Connell was tore & tte Srictiat 
West Indies in 1909 amé was educated at Opens iappem w 


Loretto and Ballici College. Outer? Hie crom fas Geli 
served with the Army @ Work War as Bm , 
He is the leader- a os ——w oan - — ey 
Novi ae ecvccaces theweiore, Mad he 
David Back an’ Mits--ea>. Se2 Deen Crp Deer - 
caloes, aad had 
he had the constitution of Mr. Shaw. might. at 
the time of Dunkirk, have been trumpeting his 
faith in England, and backing up, in rather 
journalistic verse, Mr. Churchill's resounding 
and true, statement that, should the enemy land 
we would fight them on the beaches, in the streets 
and on the hills, and that we should never be beaten 
Had he even survived, crippled, with one leg ampu- 
tated in boyhood, and another saved with difficulty 
from amputation, to see an invasion at that time, 
still living at Woking, and sitting in a chair on his 
porch, with a crutch and a stick beside him, he would 
have flung his crutch at the Prussian officer. And 
the Prussian officer would have said : “‘ That is a hero 
sehr schoen : what a pity! Goethe and Schiller would 
have understood 
the tragedy of this 
situation. Shoot 
him!” 

However, Henley 
did not live so long : 
he died, at fifty- 
four, in 1903; 
shortly before which 
he had been driven 
fast in a Mercédés, 
by Alfred Harms- 
worth, later Lord 
Northcliffe, and 
written a prepos- 
terous poem in 
* free verse " called 
“* A Song of Speed.” 
The “Song of 
Speed "’ was written 
by a man who 
couldn't walk. 
Much earlier he had 
written a “‘ Song of 
the Sword ” : glori- 
fying the sword as 
a purging instru- 
ment; he was of the 
race of the passion- 
ate, unhealthy, the 
Dostoievskys, the 
Nietzsches, the 
Schopenhauers, 
the D.H, Lawrences, 
who, because of inferiority complexes, felt obliged 
to demonstrate a superiority complex. But he was 
better than the rest of them: for he had love in 
his heart: love for his wife, love for his friends, 
love for his country. 

He had two main friends: from his point of view, 
both of them let him down. The first was R. L. Steven- 
son: another sick man. The second was Charles 
Whibley, who was by no means a sick man, but merely 
an ugly and indifferent man ; who traded on Henley 
in a way, and was lazy as a friend. Mr. Connell has 
written this book because he has discovered a great 
many letters to Charles Whibley. “‘ Henley,” he says, 
“has always lacked his Boswell. Charles Whibley, his 
friend and follower, who had all the material and all 
the knowledge for a biography of Boswellian pro- 
portions, survived Henley by twenty-seven years. 
But he never wrote the biography. When he died in 
1930 he left six stoutbound volumes of Henley’s letters 
in chronological order (with some tiresome divagations), 
and three chapters of the rough draft of a book.” 

Henley I couldn't have known: he died while I 
was still at school.. Whibley I knew a little, and dined 
with once or twice; perhaps unkindly, I thought he 
looked like a supercilious butcher : I don’t remember 


“THE GOLDEN CHILD.” 
MARGARET HENLEY, ¢. 1892. 
W. E. Henley’s only child, Margaret Emma 
Henley, born on September 4, 1888, died 
from ge menir itis in peed O 1894. 
The child, Child ” by 
Alice ole was the ae of Barrie's 
Wendy. Her death was one of the greatest 
eriefs of Henley’s life. 


*” W. EB. Henley.” By John Connell, Ilustrated. (Constable ; 215.) 
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By JOHN CONNELL.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





“THE OLD WARRIOR OBLIGINGLY LOOKED INTO SPACE, 
WITH A SOBLE, ADVENTUROUS EXPRESSION ON HIS 
COUNTENANCE’: W.E.H. 1899. 


Throughout the year 1699. when W. E. ag was fifty, 

he was convalescent after a desperate illness. He 

and his wife took a house in orthing, and it 

was in the pillared portico of this early nineteenth- 

century villa that Walter Blaikie took the 
photograph which is reproduced above. 


that he talked about Henley, or, for 
that matter, the Tudor Translations 
(about which Henley was so passionate) : 
my memory is that he periodically 
summoned a waiter, or a head-waiter, or 
even a manager, to inform that menial 
either that the soup was lukewarm, or 
that the steak had been done to a turn, 
or that the claret had been, quite un- 
necessarily, boiled. Henley in that 
direction had relied on someone whose 
feelings were not as warm as his own. 
However, Whibley was talented and 
was a scholar, and must have had more 
in him than met the eye in later years. 
At all events, he carefully kept Henley’s 
letters, the discovery of which has 
prompted Mr. Connell to produce a 
sound and continuously interesting 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY SIR GERALD KELLY, R.A. 


le 1888 W. E. Rng A ot inter te er ~~ = 10 become one 
is closest i inter. to write Henley’s biogra bet 
this he never achieved, pA he preserved, —4 biography. but 
friend's letters to — written over + 4 Ay 
Reproductions from the book “W. E. Henley” ; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, Constable, London. 




























biography which is unlikely to be superseded 
Henley had a very hard struggle, quite apart from 
his illnesses : his editorial jobs never lasted long and 
he was never free from money worries until Mr, Balfour 
gave him a Civil List pension: his only child, whom 
he passionately loved, died at the age of five. It is not 
surprising that his sufferings made him violent, 
especially as he was one who, if he had not been crippled, 
would have been a vigorous man of action. He was 
strong in his affections, and strong in his dislikes, which 
he did not conceal. A man who could write of Robert 
Ross, “ I hear that he is ill, and am very glad to hear 
it,” was hardly likely to go through life without making 
enemies. Some of his dislikes are not to me compre- 
hensible ; but he doesn’t seem to have been capable 
of mere tolerance; he would detest people who, to 
others, appeared merely rather mincing or rather stupid. 

The deepest hatred of all he felt for Mrs. R. L. 
Stevenson of what he called the South Sea Gang. 
He and Stevenson had been the most intimate pos- 
sible friends for years and had written plays together : 
in his view, Mrs. Stevenson (who certainly returned 
his hatred) not merely came between them but changed 
Stevenson by developing all his latent faults. The 
upshot was his notorious review of Graham Balfour’s 
Life of R.L.S. Mr. Connell is in no two minds about 
what Mrs. Meynell called the “ assassin article” : 
“When he sent his essay in, the editor of the Pall 
Mali Magazine was perturbed and alarmed by certain 
passages and certain phrases in it. He asked that it 
be revised and toned down, Henley, now that it was 
written, refused to change it. The article appeared 
uncut and unaltered. It was a brutal, unguarded per- 
formance. Henley spared himself as little as he spared 
Stevenson ; it was not Lewis, however, whom he wanted 
to hurt, nor even the devoted, silly Stevensonians 
—though he pre- 
tended that the 
attack was for them. 
Graham Balfour, 
Sidney Colvin, and 
the rest were bound 
to be flattered by it. 
He did not care. 
There was one per- 
son on whom, at 
last, he was going 
to beavenged. He 
wanted to savage 
Fanny, and he 
wanted to wound 
her in her love for 
R.L.S.,as harshly as 
he believed she had 
wounded him in his 
love. Parts of the 
essay were reckless ; 
all of it was wilful. 
Parts were clever ; 
its intention 
throughout was 
mercilessly cruel.” 
Contemporaries 
were roused to fury 
by his “ war dance 
on his friend’s 
grave,” and for 
years whenever Henley’s name was mentioned it was 
coupled with a reference to his “ disgraceful attack.” 

The echoes of that clamour have died away now, 
and Henley’s fame as an editor waned with the 
passage of almost all his young contributors, like 
Barrie and Kipling, to the National Observer. Of his 
writings little survives except the few poems which 
appear in the anthologies. Most of his verse—some of 
it is really bombastic prese printed in irregular lines— 
is not worth reviving ; the plays are indifferent ; the 
volumes of literary criticism are eminently readable, 
but so are many other people’s on the same subjects. 
It is likely that collectors will still chase the sump- 
tuous “ Tudor Translations,” which he edited, long 
after the bulk of his original work has been forgotten. 
But the memory of the brave, irascible, warm-hearted, 
sarcastic, beauty-loving man he was will be preserved 
in this book and in the letters which it contains. 

It is a good portrait of Henley ; and many other 
figures appear in it. One quotation from the National 
Observer in 1895 deserves perpetuation as a reminder 
to rash prophets: “ Mr. Winston Leonard Churchill, 
eldest son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, evi- 
dently does not intend to follow in the political foot- 
steps of his father, for he has just been gazetted to 
the 4th Hussars.” Little did they know ! 


“Novels are ‘reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 476. 


ANNA HENLEY. ¢. 1 
Anna +—¥ (née 


instant wepretned.” In March, 1903, they 
celebrated their silver wedding, just four 
months before W. E. Henley’s death. 
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AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY: THE SPIDER AND ITS WEB. 


“THE SPIDER’S TOUCH HOW EXQUISITELY FINE! FEELS AT EACH THREAD, AND LIVES ALONG THE LINE” (POPE): “DECOR BY DEW"; A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY FROM THE LONDON 
SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY, BY BARRY WESTWOOD, A.R.P.S...SHOWING A DIADEM SPIDER ON ITS GOSSAMERED WEB. 


On this and the following pages we reproduce some examples of the work shown submitted from all parts of the world; and among the overseas countries sopeenentes 
at the 40th Annual Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography. This exhibition, are Finland, Iceland, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, France, Germany, 7 aly 
which is being held at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Malaya, Spain and hina 
Colours, 26-27, Conduit Street, London, W.1, was arranged to remain open from The singularly attractive natural history subject which we show on this page, 
September 17 to October 15 daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sundays from although intended primarily as a work of art, gives an interesting picture of a 


2 p.m. to 6 p.m. The photographs exhibited number 424, selected from over 3000 Diadem spider in its web—a subject discussed on our Science page last week. 
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AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY: ROMANTIC STUDIES OF LIGHT. 


“MILD MONASTIC FACES IN QUIET COLLEGIATE CLOISTERS" (A. H. CLOUGH): A ROMANTIC INTERIOR BY THE FAMOUS SPANISH PHOTOGRAPHER, J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE. 


“NEVER DID SUN MORE BEAUTIFULLY STEP, IN HIS FIRST SPLENDOUR, VALLEY, ROCK OR HILL...” (WORDSWORTH): “ THE SLEEPING VILLAGE,” BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE 


Salon of Photography—from whose current examples we illustrate to attempt to assess the personal intention of the photographer 
is “to exhibit only that amd to reflect that photography—which is in essence the making of images 
seems here to be concentrated on observing the nature 
features or leaves 


The stated aim of the London 
exhibition the two photographs above are reproduced 
class of work in Pictorial Photography in which there is distinct evidence of by means of light 
feeling and execution.” It is interesting, therefore, in the and effects of light, whether on buildings, water, human 


persona! artistic 
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LONDON SALON: PHOTOGRAPHS OF PERSONAL MOODS. 


“THE LINE OF YELLOW LIGHT DIES FAST AWAY THAT CROWN’D THE EASTERN COPSE”™ (JOHN KEBLE): 


“ THE 


A 


STUDY 


CASEMENT SLOWLY 
OF LIGHT AND 
BY 


GLIMMERING SQUARE” (TENNYSON): 


GROWS A 
“THE ANCIENT WINDOW”; 


OLD STONE CALLED 
HAROLD WHITE, F.R.P.5. 


“AUTUMN IN GLEN 
LYON,” BY J. ALLAN 
CASH, F.R.P.S. 


HESE three other 

examples from 
the current exhibition 
of the London Salon 
of Photography at 
the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of 
Painters in Water 
Colours continue the 
train of thought 
begun on the pre- 
ceding page. Here 
indeed beside the 
primary intention of 
photographing light, 
is also another and 
even a dominating 
intention—that of 
recording a personal 
mood—a delight in 
autumn sunshine 
and the complex of 
thoughts associated 
with the fall of the 
leaf; an enigmatic 
and even fleeting per- 
sonal relationship in 
a setting of near- 
permanent antiquity; 
or the frisson induced 
by the moonlight and 
the broken reflection 
of the tree-trunks in 
water. Overleaf two 
interesting seascapes 
continue and rein- 
force this train of 

thought. 


“ WHERE THE WILLOWS WEEP, AND THE SAD 


GLIDING 


STREAM 
BRIDGES) : 


WRITES HER 


“ MACABRE ™ ; 


SCATTERED 
BY CLARENCE 


MOONBEAM, 


DREAM” 
PONTING. 


ON THE 
(ROBERT 
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: DAWNS IN DISTANT LANDS. 





“ 


(ABOVE.) AND A GREY 

MIST ON THE SEA'S FACE 

AND A GREY DAWN BREAK- 

inc” (JOHN MASEFIELD): 

A PEARLY SEASCAPE IN 

CHINA SEAS; “ MIRRORED,” 
BY FRANCIS WU. 


bape two last of 
the eight examples 
we reproduce in this 
issue from the current 
exhibition of the 
London Salon of 
Photography are both 
of them from distant 
countries: that of the 
breaking wave from 
South Africa; that of 
the boat on the still 
waters below the 
mountain from China, 
possibly, one might 
think, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hong 
Kong. Both are, essen- 
tially, studies of the 
effect of light on water 
and on air in which 
water is suspended to 
a greater or less degree. 
And both succeed in 
evoking successfully 
both a locality and a 
local or national feel- 
ing. The exhibition, 
which was arranged to 
open at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water 
Colours (26-27, Con- 
duit Street, W.1), on 
September 17, is to 
remain open until 
October 15. 


(ntour,) “ 1SeE THE WAVES 
UPON THE SHORE, LIKE 
LIGHT DISSOLVED IN STAR- 
snoweErs, THROWN" (FP. B 
SMELLEY) “NEPTUNE 
OREETS THE DAWN”; BY 
Bh. J. KLOPPERS, OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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“ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AND DRAMATIC EVENTS SINCE THE WAR’S END’’—THE DEVALUATION OF THE POUND : 
THE CROWDED STREET OUTSIDE THE CLOSED STOCK EXCHANGE IN LONDON ON SEPTEMBER 19. 


carrying out unofficial Jeals in gold shares. The New York Herald-Tribune com 
mented: ‘ Devaluation of the pound, one of the most important and dramatic events 
Exchanges, in order to enable since the war's end, was approached with very obvious reluctance by the British 
no holiday in Government Nevertheless, as the Monetary Fund report warned, devaluation 
a flourishing export market The self-discipline of the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, in his broadcast announcement 
{ the devaluation of the pound on September 15, stated that on the following day 
the banks would remain closed, as would the Stock 
the necessary business adjustments to be made. There was, however, 
e City, and bank officials, cashiers and clerks went to their branches as usual and alone is not an answer to 
doors. The majority of the Stock Exchange offices were also British people, so sorely tested in the past decade, 
photograph f Sir Stafford Sripps making his 


worked behind locked will once more be called upon t 
slly staffed. Throgmorton Street outside the closed Stock Exchange was crowded make devaluation effective A 
with stockbrokers: and their associates discussing the yovernment’s decision and sensational broadcast appears on ur front page 
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INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS; OYSTERS, ILLUMINATIONS ; 
AND AN INVENTION FOR THE CAR DRIVER. 


THE OPENING OF THE OYSTER SEASON AT COLCHESTER: THE MAYOR 


AND TOWN CLERK HAULING IN THE FIRST DREDGE ABOARD THE 


MOTOR-SMACK NATIVE. 
To open the oyster season at Colchester a proclamation was read aboard the motor- 
smack Native, and the Mayor of Colchester, Councillor the Rev. Warwick Bailey, 
assisted by the Town Clerk, Mr. N. Catchpole, and Mr. E. M. Worsnop, an ex- 
Mayor and Chairman of the Fishery Board, hauled in the first dredge of the season. 


W ” a > « 


SERVICE COMPETITORS, REPRESENTING FRANCE, BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, 


THE BRITANNIA SHIELD COMPETITION : 
HOISTED AT THE 


NORWAY, GREECE AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, PARADED AS THE NATIONAL FLAGS WERE 
R.A.F. STATION, UXBRIDGE, DURING AN OFFICIAL WELCOME TO THE TEAMS. 
The Britannia Shield Competition was held during Battle of Britain Week and the visiting teams from France, Belgium 
Netherlands, Norway and Greece received an official welcome at the R.A.F. Station, Uxbridge, on September 13. France reta 
the Britannia Shield for the third successive year, with a total of 110 points, and the United Kingdom were second with 92. 


~- 


1 NEW 


| AFTER. A FEW MILE‘ 
} THE STEEL WIRE COL 
| ONTACT WITH ROAD 
. 
, AFTER APPROX 3. AFTER APPROX. 300 MILES 
O AMILES AND THE STEEL WIRE COIL BREAKS 
VPWAROS. THOUSANDS FORMING GRIPPING POINTS. 
OF STEEL POINTS 
EVENLY SPACED TO 
LAST THE LIFE OF 
THE TREAD PATTERN. 


CLAIMED TO REDUCE THE RISK OF SKIDDING ON WET ROADS 
AND BAD SURFACES: A NEW TYPE OF MOTOR TYRE WITH 
THOUSANDS OF STEEL CLAWS WHICH GRIP THE ROAD. 
SHOWING HOW THE “ WYRESOLE”’ TREAD WORKS: A DRAWING OF THE WIRE 
COILS WHICH WEAR DOWN AND FORM STEEL POINTS. 
Information about a new tread for motor tyres was recently made public by Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
chairman of Tyresoles, Ltd. Known as the Wyresole tyre, it has coils of steel wire incorporated in 
the tread, and these after a few miles wear down and form thousands of steel claws which project and 
grip the road when the tyre is under load. It is claimed that this new device reduces the risk of 
skidding on wet roads or bad surfaces and increases braking efficiency. 


ONE OF THE SET-PIECES OF THE BLACKPOOL ILLUMINA- 


OF THE BLACKPOOL ILLUMINATIONS FROM THE A TRIP BY STAGE-COACH : 
PASSENGERS DISPLAYING THE HOLIDAY 


BRING FRESH DELIGHTS AT THE END TIONS, WITH TROTTING HORSES AND 
SPIRIT FOR WHICH THIS RESORT IS FAMOUS. 


A CITY OF LIGHT BESIDE THE SEASIDE: A VIEW 


ror OF THE TOWER TOWARDS THE SOUTH SHORE, THEY 
OF THE SEASON TO THE BELATED HOLIDAY-MAKER IN THIS POPULAR LANCASHIRE RESORT. 
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A FIRST CATCH WHICH BROKE A RECORD: MR. JOHN HEDLEY LEWIS WITH HIS 8s52-LB. TUNNY WHICH EXCEEDED BY 
ONE POUND THE PREVIOUS SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD RECORD FOR A TUNNY CAUGHT IN BRITISH WATERS. 


The British Tunny Club have had a record season, both for numbers and weight of rowing-boat, landed an 852-lb. tunny at Scarborough on September I¢ It was his 
fish landed, at Scarborough. Now comes the news that a sixteen-year-old British record first fish and exceeded by | Ib. the previous record for a tunny caught in British 
has been broken, and a new world record possibly established, by Mr. John Hedley waters set up by Mr. Mitchell Henry in 1933. Mr. Mitchell Henry hooked his tunny 
Lewis, a farmer, of Corby, Lincolnshire, who, fishing with rod and line from a which he played for over an hour and a quarter, off Whitby 
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= European Council has brought to an 
end its first session at Strasbourg, to 
my mind with credit. Except for the 
generous and thoughtful assistance given to it 
by the delightful city which acted as its host, 
it had almost every sort of handicap to con 
tend with It was neither a legislative nor 
an executive body. Its members were 
chosen by a relatively loose 
nomination, If it proved ambitious it was 
certain to be lectured by some on its effrontery and mocked 
by others on its impotence ; if it merely behaved like any 
other international talking congress, it would be disregarded 
and might be counted as still-born. It was because I did 
not desire that it should be still-born and regarded that as 
the worst of all possible fates, that I hoped it would, if it 
erred at all, err on the side of ambition. It is for the same 
reason that, after the session has ended and it is clear that 
its ambition was once or twice a shade excessive, I do not 
set out either to reprove or to sneer. On the contrary, 
I feel that the excess has on balance done good, not harm. 
My view, however, is far from 
universal, perhaps not even 
predominant, in this country, 
where there has been plenty of 
reproof and some mockery. 

The second I need not 
examine. The first took the line 
of solemnly warning the organi 
sation that, if it attempted to do 
anything which could on any 
interpretation be considered use- 
ful, it would be going beyond its 
functions as well as its powers, 
and would indeed run _ into 
serious danger, The nature of the 
danger was not always specified, 
but little doubt was left that it 
was the withdrawal of the sup- 
port of the British Government. 
Ihere, I think, the pessimists 
exaggerate; in any case, they 
might bear in mind the great 
number of proverbial sayings to 
the effect that the timid and 
unenterprising end up empty- 
handed, Yet the most remark- 
able feature of the session was 
not boldness but smoothness of 
working and clarity of thinking. 
For the first the Assembly was 
largely indebted to the great 
ability, experience and common 
sense of the Belgian, M. Spaak. 
With a weak or even an average 
President, 4 great proportion of 
the brief session might have been 
wasted in seeking methods of 
procedure, but under the guidance 
of M. Spaak the work went ahead 
almost as if this had been an 
established body with a complete 
code of procedure. Clarity of 
thinking, coupled with felicity 
in oratory, was something due to 
the general quality of the Assem 
bly. It was most marked in 
economic affairs, where it revealed the first real sign 
of the international spirit which the United States 
has sought to arouse in Europe, so far largely in vain. 

The keynote was struck by that great veteran 
statesman, M, Edouard Herriot, who presided on the 
opening day. He at least had no hesitation in calling 
upon the Assembly to be bold. I was in France at 
that time, and I well remember the pleasant surprise 
caused by his sincere and eloquent words. The 
European Council, he told his listeners, had not 
merely an honourable but a vital part to play. 
Upon its performance and development might hang 
the issue between a safe and happy future, on the 
one hand, and destruction on the other, It was clear 
that he felt himself to be associated with the birth 
of an institution which was desperately needed and 
might prove to be the germ of a far greater and 
more important organisation. It has been suggested 
in one or two quarters that, since the Assembly is in 
no sense a parliament as yet, it lacked a sense of 
responsibility in its resolutions. 1 must confess that 
to me the criticism appears ungenerous and untrue. 
The attitude seemed to me to be the dignified one 


system ot 


A WINDOW ON 
THE FIRST SESSION AT STRASBOURG. 


A CHRISTIAN SOLIDARITY RALLY IN BERLIN WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY OVER 30,000 PEOPLE : 
BY BISHOP DIBELIUS OF BERLIN IN THE WALDBUHNE, IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. 

On September 11 a rally of German -Protestants took place in the Waldbuhne, in the British Sector of Berlin. The gathering of 
over 30,000 people trom the city and the Soviet Zone of German 
practise obedience, neighbourly love and self-sacri' 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 

Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 
to forward the cause of European unity. One would almost 
think, to hear certain of the critics, that there was some 
thing inherently shabby or sinister in this cause, for the 
furtherance of which the European Council was in fact 
created. 

I am quite prepared to admit that in some cases the 
Tories, finding things going so smoothly, exploited their 
popularity in a way which must have been exasperating 
to their political opponents at home, who took pleasure 
in reminding them in return that nothing they could say 
or do need affect the policy of the British Government. 


et 
vow 


we aa ob 








THE WORLD. 


A VIEW OF THE SERVICE CONDUCTED 


was addressed by Bishop Dibelius, who exhorted the crowd to 
, and deplored the rising power of the State. 
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League of Nations. It certainly lies in the 
power of any Government, including the 
British, to ruin all the work that was done at 
Strasbourg. Surely, however, the danger is 
not quite as pressing as has been suggested. It 
lies in my power to drop a lighted match into 
the waste-paper basket which stands beside me 
as I work, but I shall resist the temptation 

It must be acknowledged that in one 
respect the Council of Europe suffers from a 
weakness more serious than that at which I have already 
glanced. We can never leave out of account the vast 
Communist parties of France and Italy. In France this 
party can assemble 500,000 demonstrators from the indus 
trial zone of Paris at a few days’ notice. In Italy not only 
every centre of industry, but also practically every village 
of the north has its branch. The Communists were not 
represented at Strasbourg, where their presence would have 
been forbidden by the Cominform. If they had been there 
much less work would have been done and in a much less 
friendly spirit. Yet the Council of Europe is unrepresenta 
tive, and any development of it 
must remain so, while this prob 
lem of Western Communism is 
unsolved. After the war, 
attempts were made to work 
with the Communists, and they 
were included in a number of 
national Governments ; but the 
experiment failed, as one fears it 
always must, while Communism's 
orders come from a single source, 
a single committee, often a single 
man. Modern parliamentary 
government tends to break down 
if the differences between parties 
become absolutely fundamental. 
This is a danger with which 
parliaments are always faced— 
not least that of the United 
Kingdom to-day—but it is at its 
greatest when Communism is 
involved. 

The other great problem lies 
in the relations between Western 
Europe and Germany. The Bonn 
Parliament followed close upon 
the Strasbourg Assembly. Sooner 
or later the two must be associ- 
ated, and prolonged delay in 
attending to the matter might 
well be dangerous. Yet there are 
difficulties in the path, including 
the fact that for the present 
Germany is not permitted a 
foreign service. The German 
Government which will have 
come into being before these lines 
appear is, however, a real Govern- 
ment in other respects. Undis 
tinguished beside the Council of 
Europe, it can afford to consider 
that as a small disadvantage in 
view of the fact that it possesses 
power, whereas the nobler senate 
still has none. But here again I 
cannot avoid the issues of home 
politics, though I hope I can state them without 
offence. France and Belgium obviously desire, as 
Western Germany emerges in the form of a State, 
to take a simultaneous step forward towards the 
homogeneity—let us be frank and call it the federation 
—of Western Europe. Italy does not oppose. The 
United States is almost embarrassingly encouraging 
If is thus with us, with our country, with the British 
Government, that the main responsibility lies as to 
whether or not the Council of Europe will be helped 
on towards what it might become or virtually 
condemned to death. Here is a heavy responsibility. 

In this respect it may not be easy to recover lost 
ground. It seems certain that Germany, once 
started on the road to freedom, will go ahead 
rapidly. When such a situation occurs, it may be 
said that the final threat of armed force in the 
background is a safeguard of sorts, but that in 
practice it is unlikely to be used except in a 
desperate emergency, and less and less likely as 
time goes on. If Germany is to live under an 
ever-lightening control, it seems essential for her 
discipline, for the cultivation in her of a European 


spirit, and for the softening of the fierce spirit of 
nationalism, that she should be associated with 
the organised authority and voice of the other 
nations of Western Europe. If the Council of 
Europe is worth having, then it will be worth 
while to associate Germany with it in the early 
future. I have pointed out the difficulties, but 
neither the Strasbourg Assembly nor the Bonn 
Parliament were attained without a struggle or 


that, though only requests and advice could proceed 
from the Assembly, it was yet of such a stature 
that they would have to be listened to, and that this 
of itself demanded and even insured a sense of 
responsibility. I could not detect any evidence 
to the contrary. 

1 wish to speak as little as possible in terms 
of party politics, but there is one feature of this 
sort which cannot be avoided and which may affect 


PROFESSOR 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE NEW WEST GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

THEODOR HEUSS (RIGHT) TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED BY DR. KOHLER, 

SPEAKER OF THE LOWER HOUSE (BUNDESTAG), AFTER HE HAD BEEN ELECTED BY A 
MAJORITY OF 104 VOTES IN THE SECOND BALLOT. 


On September 12 Professor Theodor Heuss was elected President of the new West German 
Federal Republic in the second ballot. In the first he received 377 votes, Dr. Schumacher 311, 
and Dr. Amelunxen 28. Nine votes went to other candidates and there were 76 abstentions. 
In the second ballot Professor Heuss received 416 votes, Dr. Schumacher 312, and Dr. 
Amelunxen 30, with 37 abstentions and three spoiled papers. The oath of office was adminis- 
tered by Dr. Kohler and the new President then addressed the Convention as speaking 

urope needs 





the future. I refer, of course, to a certain isolation 
in which the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment found themselves. They themselves will 
admit that there was nothing surprising in this; in 
fact, that the Assembly would have not been representative 
of European democratic opinion had not this been the 
case, since they knew already that their views were not 
shared by others, and had made no secret of the fact that 
they had ideals which they were prepared to defend against 
all comers. And I feel sure that nearly all of them are 
too honest to suggest that there was really a “ right-wing 
conspiracy,” such as a few vivid imaginations have depicted 
On the contrary, | am assured that one of the most amusing, 
but at the same time quite genuine, features of the Stras 
bourg meeting was, at least in the early stages, the little 
love-affair between French Socialists and British Tories. 
The explanation is simple; each found the other eager 


of the new Germany’s wider relations, said: 
On this page Captain Falls states: “If Germany is to live under an ever- 
lightening control, it seems essential for her discipline, for the cultivation in her of a European 
spirit, and for the softening of the fierce spirit of nationalism, that she 

with the organised authority and voice of the other nations of Western Europe.” 


Germany.” 


“Germany needs Europe, but 


Yet these feline amenities ought to be considered side- 
issues, with no effect upon the status or the work of the 
Assembly. Both parties should rise above such pettiness. 
After all, in the promotion of the international spirit-British 
Socialism has a not undistinguished record, one which it 
indeed might claim to be superior to that of British Con- 
servatism, until recently rigidly nationalist. If Mr. H. G. 
Wells, that loud-voiced and enthusiastic Socialist and 
internationalist, were alive now, he might be distressed to 
find some—not many, but a certain number—of his political 
friends crabbing the ideals for which he fought all his life 
just when there appeared to be a better hope of realising 
them than at any time since the sad false dawn of the 


should be associated 


without much thought and discussion. 

As for the European Council, it is to be hoped that 
neither political scheming nor criticism of the type 
which hates every form of courageous originality will 
be allowed to kill the promise displayed at Strasbourg. The 
haters and the doubters have neither of them anything to 
put into its place. If this gallant experiment is not 
pursued, if this hopeful opportunity is not taken, our 
generation will see no other of the same sort, and who 
knows what else it may see in its stead? If all goes well, 
people a few decades hence may wonder how it came 
about that there were ever men so mean, so blind, or so 
pusillanimous as to doubt the future of an institution by 
then accepted as indispensable and almost as a common 
place. If all does not go well, their wonder may be that 
these men were allowed to succeed in their work of 
destruction. 
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MAJOR J. H. HAYWARD. 
Warden of the proposed Mount Kenya 
National Park. He was appointed in May, 1947, 
and is also responsible for the proposed Aber- 
dare Mountains National Park. Both are 
expected to be re-scheduled as National Parks 
this autumn. Major Hayward has 

working -in East Africa since 1926. 
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S penansnneennenannnenantemneetmneenN RYDER CUP 
DR. WILLIAM HUME-ROTHERY. \ 
Has been awarded the Francis J. Clamer Meda! { 
by the Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- } } 
sylvania “in recognition of his brilliant work | 
in scientifically determining and interpreting 
the structure and behaviour of metallic 
equilibrium systems.” He is a lecturer in 
metallurgical chemistry at Oxford. 


—— shows 
Snead and J. 
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PRINCESS ELISABETH-CHARLOTTE OF 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE : 
HAPSBURG 
THEIR WEDDING AT LIGNIERES. 


The wedding took place at Ligniéres, in Central France, on September 12, 


of Prince Henry of Liechtenstein and the Princess Elisabeth-Charlotte, 


youngest daughter of the late Emperor Charles of Austria, and of the } 
E ' 


press Zita, and sister of Archduke Otto of Hapsburg. 
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EP ay 
THE KING OF SIAM AND HIS* FUTURE QUEEN— 
A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ENGAGED COUPLE 

The engagement of the King of Siam to Sirikit Kitiyakara, the 
daughter of the Siamese Ambassador in London, was recently | 
announced. We regret that a photograph purporting to be that 
ot King Phumibo!l of Siam which we published in our issue of 
September 17 was in fact a -y~y_— of his elder brother, 

the late King Ananta, who died tragically in 1946 a 
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THE TEAM THAT DASHED BRITAIN'S 


\ | M. Harbert and D. Harrison. 


AND PRINCE HENRY OF LIECHTENSTEIN AFTER | 
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HOPES 
UNITED 


BY THEIR MAGNIFICENT 


FOR AMERICA: THE STATES PLAYERS WITH THE 


to r., back row) L. Mangrum ; C 
(L. to r., front row) S. Alexander; 
(R. Hamilton does not appear in the group.) 
four foursome matches which were played on September 


( 
Palmer J. Demaret; B. Hogan 
16 
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OF THE WEST GERMAN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC: DR. KONRAD ADENAUER,. 


At Bonn on September 15 Dr. Adenauer, the Christian Democrat | 
leader, was elected the first Chancellor of the West German Federal } 
Republic by a margin of only one, gaining 202 votes out of the full 
membership of 402. Under the terms of the Basic Law he needed a | 
clear majority in the whole House, and this he just received. The new { 
Chancellor was for many years chief burgomaster of Cologne. He is a i 

man of strong personality and rigid principles d 


THE FIRST CHANCELLOR 
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A PLAQUE OF THE GREAT 
IN NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


a oe a 


DAVID ‘GSTONE 

EXPLORER WHICH HAS BEEN PLACED 

A plaque in memory of David Livingstone was placed in Newstead Abbey on 
September 10. It was here, in Lord Byron’s old home, that Livingstone stayed 
for seven months in 1864-65 as guest of the Webb family, and wrote his second 
book, “ The Zambesi and its Tributaries.” * plaque was presented by the 
chairman of the Scottish National Memoria! to David Livingstone, and is the 

work of Mr. C. d’O. Pilkington Jackson of Edinburg? 


ON HIS WAY TO LAKE SUCCESS: 
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MR. FRANCIS WORSLEY. 

Died on September 15, aged forty-seven. He 
was the producer of the well-known B.B.C 
variety programme “ Itma,”’ which ended in 
January this year with the death of Tommy 
Handley When the programme was 
continued he was appointed chief instructor 
of the staff training department of 


GOLF AND RETAINED THE \ 
COVETED 
The United States Professional Golfers’ Association beat the British P.G.A. by seven matches to five at Ganton 
Golf Club, Yorkshire, on September 17, and so retained the Ryder Cup, which they have held since 1935. Our | 
Heafner; E. Dudley (an official of the American P.G.A.); } 
(non-playing captain); | 
The British team won three of the | | 
yy 


TROPHY. y a eaneee 
DR. KARL ARNOLD 
The first President of the Bundesrat, the Upper 
House of the first West German Federated 
Parliament. He is forty-eight and is Minister 
President of North Rhine-Westphalia He 
will remain in office for a year and wil! be fol 
lowed in turn by the Minister-Presidents of 
Bavaria and Lower Saxony. 


MR. VYSHINSKY, THE 
SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, WITH MADAME ZAROUBIN, 
WIFE OF THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, landed at London Airy 
on September 18 on his way to New York to attend the United Nations 
Assembly, which opened at Lake Success on September 20. He was 
greeted by Madame Zaroubin, wife of the Soviet Ambassador 


= _ oe ae eammennnn penne 
ON TRIAL IN BUDAPEST M. LASZLO RAJK, THI 
FORMER HUNGARIAN FOREIGN MINISTER AND MINISTER 
OF THE INTERIOR 
The trial of M. Laszlo Rajk, the forty-year-old former Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, opened in Budapest on September 16. He 
confessed in court to treason and espionage and said that he 
had been a police spy in the Communist ranks since he wa 
twenty-two. Seven others are also on trial 
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lt 
NOW RECONVERTED AFTER HER WAR SERVICE THE 20,109-TON UNION CASTLE LINER 
WINCHESTER CASTLE, SEEN AFTER SHE LEFT HARLAND AND WOLFF'S BELFAST YARD, 
Nearly ten years ago the Winchester Castle was requisitioned for war service. Besides acting as troopship, 
e wa an assault training-ship and thousands of Commando troops made practice shore- 
anding the Scottish lochs Her accommodation has been now restored and improved, a 
jrer being ad and the second-class accommodation has been much enlarged, taking in 





She is rejoining the South African Ma vice 
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CHARSANG A VIEW OF THE SHIP 


AFTER AN EXPLOSION 


STEAMER 
HARBOUR 


BRITISH 
SIDE IN 


COASTAL 
KONG 


WRECK OF THE 
ON HER 


THE 
HONG 


On September 7 the British coastal steamer Chaksang, loaded with 900 tons of potassium chlorate, blew 
ip in Hone Kong Harbour, caught fire and sank The 1931-ton vessel had a crew of sixty-six, 
ncluding seven Europeans, and fifty-three were rescued from the blazing wreck. The Chaksang 
» to leave for Korea that day, but had been delayed by a typhoon warning. High winds 
seas hampered the rescue attempts, in which police and the Royal Navy k part. 
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MATTERS MARITIME: DISASTERS; 
CONVERSIONS; AND A HOME-COMING. 





AWAITING HER DOOM THE OLD IMPLAC ABLE, DESOLATE AT HER MOORINGS IN 
PORCHESTER CREEK AND SHORTLY TO BE SUNK OFF GUERNSEY, 

The /mplacable, the oldest warship afloat, and one of the only two surviving ships of Trafalgar, 

is shortly to be towed to the coast of Guernsey, where she will be sunk in 90 fathoms of water. 


been sealed, despite nation-wide protests, as the Admiralty say that the cost of 


preserving her would be prohibitive. 


Her fate has 





AND SPAN AND HOMEWARD BOUND: H.M.S. AMETHYST, GLEAMING WITH NEW 


PAINT, LEAVING THE HARBOUR AT HONG KONG &N ROUTE FOR ENGLAND. 
On September 9, H.M.S. Amethyst, famous for her Yangtse River exploit, sailed from Hong Kong, 
bound for England, where a warm welcome awaits her commander and ship’s company. The frigate 
was gleaming with new paint and showed little evidence of her battle with the Chinese Communists 
She is due to arrive at Plymouth on November 1. 


SPICK 





STIL AWAITING THE LIFE FOR WHICH SHE WAS BUILT AN ESCORT-CARRIER WHICH, 
AFTER R.N, AND DUTCH SERVICE, HAS NOW BECOME (RIGHT), 

The cargo-liner Port Victor, which we show as she is to-day and as she appeared when serving in 

the Royal Navy and Royal Netherlands Navy, has had an interesting and adventurous life uilt 

ss a merchant ship in the Clyde, she was taken over by the Admiralty while still in construction 

and converted into an escort aircraft-carrier of 14,046 tons, carrying twenty to twenty-four aircraft 

and a complement of 558, armed with 4-in. guns and A.-A. armament. She was called H.M.S. Nairane i 


THE CARGO-LINER pPorRr fFicTOR, AFTER A RECENT RECONVERSION AT BELFAST, 
RESUMING THE MERCANTILE GUISE FOR WHICH SHE WAS ORIGINALLY PLANNED 
In 1946 she was lent to the Royal Netherlands Navy and served in it as Karel Doorman. Her place 
in the Royal Netherlands Navy has now been taken by the former H.M.S. Venerable, which has also 
taken over the name Karel Doorman, while the former Nairana; after a complete reconversion at 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff's Belfast yard, has become Fort Victor and at last begins the life for 
which she was originally intended, that of cargo-liner in the British Merchant Marine. 
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WHERE OVER TWO HUNDRED HOLIDAY-MAKERS DIED: THE NORONIC DISASTER. 








WHERE OVER 200 LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE WORST PEACETIME DISASTER IN THE HISTORY OF CANADA'S 
MERCANTILE MARINE: THE GREAT LAKES PLEASURE STEAMER NORONIC BLAZING IN TORONTO DOCKS. 
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ALL THAT REMAINED OF THE NORONIC'S DINING SALOON AFTER FIRE SWEPT THROUGH THE SHIP ON THE BEFORE THE DISASTER IN WHICH SHE WAS BURNT OUT 


THE CANADIAN 
NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 16-17. ONLY THE TABLE SUPPORTS STILL STAND IN THE CHARRED AND SODDEN RUINS. 


STEAMSHIP LINES 6905-TON PLEASURE STEAMER NORONIC. 
On the night of Sept. 16-17, the Canadian pleasure steamer WNoronic (6905 
was lying at a Toronto wharf. She carried a crew of 140 and 542 passengers, most survivors it was discovered that 477 were safe This left 215 to be accounted 

of them Americans who had boarded the vessel at Cleveland for a late- summer and, by September 18, 117 bodies, many of them charred beyond recognition 
cruise of the Great Lakes. Many of the young passengers had been merrymaking been found, it was stated There was about 15 ft. of water in the hold and 
until a late hour in the ship's ballroom. Fire broke out not far from this part of would have to be pumped out before any other bodies uld be recovered The shi; 
the ship, a watchman giving the alarm about 230 arm A large force of firemen was stated to be equipped with every modern fire-fighting device. The Canadian 
from Toronto was quickly on the scene, but the fire had spread with great speed. Department of Transport ordered an immediate investigation into the fire. 


tons) Many of the passengers and crew were got ashore, and after a roll-call of 
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UTUMN, when 
the birds of 
passage are migra- 
ting, is a great sea- 
son for the ornitho- 
logist and photo- 
grapher, but most 
people see little 
of these great 
migratory move- 
ments which in- 
volve so many of 
our birds. The most 
obvious manifesta 
tion of the migra- 
tory urge in inland 
districts is un 
doubtedly the 
assembly of swal- 
lows and martins ; 
but, striking as 
these congregations 
are, they cannot be 
compared with the 
great flocks of 
waders that pass 
along our coasts on 
their way south- 
ward during the 
autumn. These } 
birds make their 
way from ‘their 
inland breeding 
grounds on the 
moors and marsh- 
lands and, following 
the main river 
valleys, assemble 
principally around 
river estuaries, 
where the rising 
and falling tide 
5 SPIES eae era er Bo ’ periodically pro 
a ee a a . ‘ vides large areas of ) 
Pai aes Tar: tte Samp, a soft mud, giving | 
: ; an abundant food 
supply for the birds 
The mudbanks, in 
general, are large , 
and extensive, and 
photography of the 
birds on these vast 
tracts is difficult at 
low tide as the 
birds wander far 
and wide and avoid 
the photographers 
hiding tent There 


~ 





are places, however, 


A COMMON SIGHT DURING THE MIGRATORY PERIOD: REDSHANKS IN FOREGROUND, WITH OYSTER-CATCHERS BEHIND, CROWDING TOGETHER ABOVE HIGH-TIDE MARK 
where at high 


ART IN NATURE ~ PATTERNS FORMED BY BIRDS DURING THE MIGRATORY SEASON: REDSHANKS, O' 
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ANKS, OYSTER-CATCHERS, AND DUNLINS ASSEMBLED ON OUR COASTS BEFORE FLYING SOUTHWARDS. 


ABOVE.) PAUSING 
TO REST AND FEED 
BY MUDDY ESTU- 
ARIES : MIGRATORY 
DUNLINS AND THEIR 
SHARPLY SILHOU- 
ETTED SHADOWS 
FORM AN INTRICATE 
PATTERN. 


tide their room 
for manceuvre is 
restricted. There 
the photographer 
has his opportunity, 
for, as the advanc- 
ing tide drives the 
birds before it, they 
crowd closer to- 
gether and nearer 
to his camera. Red- 
shank and oyster- 
catcher, dunlin and 
knot congregate 
in their thousands, 
and among them 
come many other 
species in varying 
numbers The 
birds rest and feed 
before continuing 
their journey 
southward, and, as 
they go, so others 
come to take their 
place and eventu- 
ally follow them. 
The ornithologist, 
photographer and 
bird-watcher alike, 
are interested in the 
intricate patterns 
formed by the 
migratory birds in 
the air, and while 
assembled on the 
land, and some of 
these ‘‘ patterns” 
can be seen in the 
photographs on 
these pages 
Photographs by Eric 
Hosking, F.R.P.S.., 
M.B.O.U., and 
lescriptive matter 
oy Cyril Newberry, ASSEMBLED IN ORDERLY ROWS FOR MIGRATION: OYSTER-CATCHERS CONGREGATING TOGETHER ON THE SHORE WEAR HILBRE ISLAND, IN THE CHESHIRE DEE 
BS ER PS 
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THE LIFE-CYCLE OF THE WASP. 


| gape ae for most people the wasp, with its hard 

colouring of black and yellow, its spry yet 
suspicious manner, is the embodiment of the insect 
enemy, destructive and vicious. It is not mere fancy 
that for many people it is an object of terror. Nor 


ett AP 


SHOWING HOW THE COMBS ARE ARRANGED HORIZONTALLY, EACH SUSPENDED 
FROM THE ONE ABOVE BY MEANS OF SHORT PILLARS OF TOUGH PAPIER MACHE: 
A NEST OF THE COMMON wasp (Vespula vulgaris), WITH THE COVER REMOVED 


FROM ONE SIDE TO EXPOSE THE COMBS, 


is it surprising that even among those who display a 
half-hearted tolerance for wasps, there are very few 
who are prepared to put up a case in defence of them. 

This summer they have been very much in the 
news. Raiding the fruit garden and the larder and 
spoiling many a picnic, they have made matters worse 
by choosing the most awkward places in which to 
build their nests, such as ventilators and air-bricks. 

But now that their season is drawing to a close, 
it is natural to wonder if this year’s abundance of 
wasps is going to mean an equally heavy crop of them 
next year. Not necessarily. So much depends upon 
the unpredictable circumstances which affect the life- 
cycle of a wasp between the time the queen goes into 
hibernation and the reappearance of worker 
wasps about midsummer of the following 
year. As an illustration of this, it is 
interesting to note that 1948 was as bad 
for wasps as 1949 has been good for them. 
It is more than probable that the number 
of queen wasps that went into hibernation 
in the autumn of last year was well below 
the average. They were not at all common 
in the spring, and yet of those which sur- 
vived the winter, a very high proportion 
must have successfully founded colonies to 
account for the abundance of worker wasps 
which followed later. 

From the wasp colony of July and 
August, with its active army of foragers, 
we must go back a little and see the nest 
when it was first being built by the queen- 
mother. It is, after all, the product of her 
tireless energy. For about four weeks, some- 
where between the end of April and the 
middle of June, she has laboured from dawn 
till dusk building her nest and hunting for 





By GILBERT NIXON, B.A. 


the summer. There are seven species of wasp in 
this country, but only two of them, the Common 
wasp (Vespula vulgaris) and the German wasp (Vespula 
germanica), ever become a nuisance. Most of 
the other species form much smaller colonies 
which reach a peak of development earlier in 
the season than these two, usually about the 
end of July. The Common and German wasps, 
on the other hand, go on breeding well into 
October and sometimes even later. In August 
and September their colonies contain more 
workers than at any other time, and there 
may be as many as 2000 of them in a single 
nest. 

It is during these two months that the 
workers begin to construct combs with larger 
cells, in which they rear the perfect females, or 
queens, as distinct from the sterile females, 
or workers. And it is the appearance of the 
young queens in the 
nest as well as large 
numbers of males that 
marks the climax of 
the growth and de- 
velopment of the wasp 
colony. It is not 
generally known that 
the departure of the 
males and young 
queens from the nest heralds 
the rapid decline of the 
colony. The old queen dies 
about this time and in- 
creasing cold soon kills the 
few remaining workers. The 
old nest is never used again 
and it is purely a matter 
of chance if a young queen 


build their nest underground, but of the two the 
former is the more catholic in its choice of nesting- 
sites. Not infrequently it will suspend its nest from 
the rafters of a dark shed or outhouse or build in the 
thatch of a cottage. Although both species make the 
paper for their nests out of a pulp composed of wood 
fibres from suitable objects mixed with saliva, the 
Common wasp always uses rotten wood. Its nest, in 
consequence, varies in colour from a delicate buff to 
some shade of brown. The German wasp—which, 
incidentally, has nothing to do with Germany beyond 
occurring there — prefers sound but weathered wood. 
The nest of this species, as a result, takes on a 
prevailing greyish tint. The difference in the choice of 
building materials is quite clear-cut and’ will enable 
anyone to separate the nests of these two wasps. 
Not only has this year’s phenomenally dry summer 
been responsible for the large number of wasps, but 
it is also the reason for their having been particularly 
troublesome. If the dry, warm weather favoured 
colony-founding by the queens, it has also affected the 





happens to choose the same eee 

si j ; ee 

site for nesting the following Ley She 

year. COMBS TAKEN FROM A NEST OF THE GERMAN WASP we apt germanica), SHOWING (ON LEFT) THE 
Both the Common and UPPER SURFACE, ON WHICH THE PILLARS OF PAPIER CAN BE CLEARLY SEEN, AND (ON RIGHT) 


German wasps normally 


THE LOWER SURFACE, SHOWING CELLS WITH GRUBS AND COCOONS, THE LATTER INDICATED BY WHITE 


SILKEN CAPPINGS. 


wasps’ food supplies. The abundant insect 
life which is so much a feature of the 
countryside and which derives its size and 
vigour from the characteristics of an average 
English summer has, from all accounts, been 
much less conspicuous this year. And the 
wasps are meeting with food difficulties caused 
by just those weather conditions which earlier 
in the season were so favourable to them. 
Lacking even the water they require, they 
have turned to the juice of our cultivated 
fruits and made themselves guilty of offences 
which derive not so much from deep-seated 
habits as from the warmth and dryness of a 
brilliant summer. 

It is generally thought that the wasp is 
an idle creature, seeking only the gratification 
of its appetite and far too ready to rely on 
its sting to get what it wants. As a matter 
of fact, it is neither as self-indulgent nor as 
ruthless as it is thought to be. If a wasp 
is allowed to feed undisturbed at a saucer of 
sugar syrup or dilute honey, it will fill its crop 





flies, caterpillars and other insects to feed 
a large family of grubs. And her brood 
is indeed numerous, for the queen keeps on 
enlarging her comb by adding cells to its 
periphery and supplying each of them with 
an egg. So that, by the time these four 
critical weeks of her life are over, she may 
have as many as thirty cells to look after, 
each containing a future wasp in some stage 
of its existence, either as an egg, a larva 
or a pupa, 

The emergence of the first batch of 
adult worker wasps, usually six or seven 
of them, round about the second week of 
June, terminates the active nest-founding 
phase of the queen's life. From now on 
she stays at home and becomes a sort of 
egg-laying machine. 

It is not difficult to see that fine weather 
is all on the side of the queen wasp. Cold, 
damp spells confine her to her nest, seriously 
depress her vitality and expose her, together 
with her brood, to the risk of starvation. 
That is why really bad weather in May 
is likely to mean fewer wasps later on in 
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A NEST OF THE COMMON WASP in Sifu. PART OF THE BANK HAS BEEN CAREFULLY REMOVED 
TO SHOW HOW THE NEST IS BUILT IN A HOLE AND SUSPENDED FROM THE ROOTS OF PLANTS 
GROWING IN THE SOIL ABOVE. 

A queen wasp, when building her nest, will usually choose a cavity in the ground, enlarging 
it as the nest grows. The foundations of the nest comprise a disc plastered to the roof of 
the cavity from which depends a stalk, expanding to form an “umbrella ” over the cells and 
fastened to its underside. The material for the disc, stalk and “ umbrella” and of the cells 
is made of paper, derived from the weather~ “worn surfaces of wooden posts, logs, dead limbs 
of trees, etc., chewed by the wasp’s and d with saliva, for the wasp, unlike 
the bee, makes no wax. Ultimatel the completed nest is enclosed, except at the lower end, 
and then resembles a large ball of paper wrapped round horizontal layers of comb. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 











AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the —y to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, re to keep in Va a with. 

Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient wil be reminded afresh of the kind 

thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for = 
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- Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, Wel. 
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or first stomach and fly straight back to its 
nest. Here the liquid will be brought up 
from the crop and shared out by mouth-to- 
mouth contact among the other adult wasps or 
the larve. The wasp then flies back to the 
syrup, fills up and shares out again. No self- 
indulgence here but only the relentless working- 
out of an urge to share whatever food is found 
among the other individuals which make up the 
units of its accepted and selfless world. 
And as for the wasp’s readiness to sting, 
nothing could be further from the truth. Ifa 
wasp is held or pressure applied to it, it will 
always extrude its sting. But then, to pick up 
a wasp is to invite trouble. As for the wasp 
that tries to filch a droplet of jam from the 
meal-table, it is in no aggressive mood. No 
matter how much it is struck or flicked at, no 
spirit of retaliation is aroused. But disturb it 
on its nest and you will be pursued fiercely and 
relentlessly. So much of the fear of wasps 
comes from expecting them to use at all times 
a weapon which is normally only employed 
in defence of their home or colony. 
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“THE HORSE OF THE YEAR” SHOW AT HARRINGAY: 
A BRILLIANT START FOR A NEW INDOOR BVENT. 
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WHICH SHE 
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WINNING A HORSE-OF-THE-YEAR 

SHOW JUMPER IN THE JUVENILE 

YVONNE FOSSEY'S CHESTNUT GELDING 
THE ROSETTE. 

N this page we show some of the leading horses and their riders at the three-day “ Horse of the Year’ 

Show. This new show, which took place at Harringay Arena on September 13-15, has been organised 

the B.S.J.A. (British Show Jumping Association), and has been designed primarily to discover the best 


cob, hack, pony and show jumper of the year. The show. which was the first indoor show of its kind 
in England since the 


war, was extremely 
successful and at- 
tracted the entry of 
practically every 
saddle-horse of note 
in the country 
to-day. In addition 
to the competitions 
judged under 
B.S.J.A. rules, there 
were a number 
international com- 
petitions judged 
under the rules of 
the F.E.|. (Fédéra- 
tion d' Equitation 
Internationale) 
There was as well a 
display by the Craw- 
ley and Horsham 
branch of the Pony 
Club. Other features 
were displays by 
M. Krier of dressage 
on Beaugars and of 
Liberty Horse-riding 
on Khol. Great 
Britain did very well 
in the international 
events but the inter 
national team jump- 
ing race went to 
Ireland. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE BAMANGWATO: VIEWS OF SEROWE; AND ITS PEOPLE. 


. _ mH 
-— ” 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE BAMANGWATO TERRITORY AND POSSESSING A POPULATION OF OVER 15,000 : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF SEROWE, WHICH LIES THIRTY-TWO MILES WEST ‘OF THE RAILWAY LINF 
AT PALAPYE. 





IN AN ISOLATED POSITION OUTSIDE SEROWE : THE BUNGALOW BUILT FOR SERETSE KHAMA 
AND HIS ENGLISH WIFE, WHO IS BEING TREATED AS A PRIVATE PERSON PENDING THE 
RESULT OF A JUDICIAL INQUIRY. 


* 
’ 7 ¢ 
- . 





Z 
TYPICAL OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION AMONG THE BAMANGWATO : AMONG THOSE WHO GREETED THE ARRIVAL OF SERETSE 
INKPOTS AND PENS ON THEIR HEADS, KHAMA’S ENGLISH WIFE IN SEROWE: A WOMAN OF THE 
BAMANGWATO TRIBE SMILES A WELCOME. 


TYPICAL OF THE OLDER GENERATION AMONG THE 
BAMANGWATO : A BEARDED TRIBESMAN OF A MAINLY NATIVE GIRLS, CARRYING 
PASTORAL COMMUNITY OF 100,837 NATIVES. ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 





THE BURIAL-GROUND OF THE RULERS OF THE BAMANGWATO AT SEROWE: A GENERAL VIEW DISCUSSING AN EVENT WHICH DROVE HIM INTO SELF-IMPOSED EXILE: THE REGENT 
SHOWING THE MONUMENTS TO SERETSE KHAMA'S PREDECESSORS. TSHEKEDI KHAMA WITH A BRITISH ADVISER AT SEROWE. 

The acceptance of Seretse Khama as chief by the Bamangwato tribe in June, following Concern over this mixed marriage has been expressed at the Congress of the Dutch 
his marriage to Ruth Williams, a twenty-four-year-old London typist, led to the Reformed Church, by the Southern Rhodesian Government, and by the Prime Minister 
voluntary exile of his uncle, the Regent Tshekedi Khama, and over forty headmen, of the Union of South Africa. Our photographs of Serowe and its population are 
and to the announcement that a Judicial Inquiry is to be held into the designation from a British Movietone News newsreel, now being distributed in this country, which 
of Seretse Khama as Chief of the tribe late in October. Seretse Khama is the presents an interesting picture of this native town. The Bamangwato are one of the 
son of the late Chief Sekgoma, who died in 1925, and his uncle has been acting as most important tribes in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, being 100,837 in number, 
Regent during his minority and absence in England Mrs. Khama left London on over 15,000 of whom live in Serowe, situated thirty-two miles west of the railway line 
August 16 and arrived in Serowe, the capital of the tribal territory, on August 21 at Palapye. The territory was declared to be within the British sphere in 1885 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of British Movietonews, Ltd. 
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MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAINEERING; A_ PAKISTAN 
MEMORIAL CEREMONY; ANIMALS IN EAST AND WEST. 





THE CROSS WHICH MARKS THE ITALIAN SUMMIT OF THE MATTERHORN, 
WITH (SITTING) TWO OF THE SEVEN FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD BERMONDSEY 
SCHOOLBOYS WHO RECENTLY CLIMBED THE MOUNTAIN. 

In mid-August seven Bermondsey schoolboys, averaging fourteen years old, climbed the 
14,000-ft. Matterhorn. They had been taken out to Switzerland by Mr. E. C. G. Harlow, 
Warden of the Oxford and Bermondsey Club. They climbed with three guides, and 
after sleeping at the Belvedere Hut, reached the summit in about 44 hours. The Matter- 
horn has twin summits, a few yards apart, and the cross marks the Italian summit 





= =. F , My ; : P , PROSPECTING FOR THE COMFORT OF ATOMIC SCIENTISTS A U.S. HELICOPTER ON THI 
- ; j 2 : MULDROW GLACIER, MT. MCKINLEY, ALASKA, WHERE A RESEARCH STATION MAY BE BUII 

—y 
It has been proposed to build a nuclear research laboratory at Denali Pass, 18,180 ft. up Mount 
McKinley (20,300 ft.) in Alaska. In order to assist the project and to make the laboratory mor 
accessible, helicopter approaches are being reconn 
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THE QUEST FOR NOAH’S ARK—ABANDONED FOR LACK OF WATER: THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION 
AT THEIR BASE CAMP, WITH THE PEAK OF MOUNT ARARAT IN THE BACKGROUND, 
DR. AARON SMITH, THE LEADER, IS SECOND FROM LEFT 
The American expedition, under Dr. Aaron Smith, which hoped to find traces of Noah’s Ark on Mount 
Ararat, began their climb on August 29. After a fifteen-day exploration they had found nothing and HOMAGE TO THEIR LOST LEADER: MEMBERS OF THE PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT AT TH! 
were forced to return, from lack of time and also = to Ls great ~~ of water. Dr —_ con GRAVE OF MOHAMMED ALI JINNAH ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF HI DEATH 

t he has pav the way for further exploration anc opes to return next year ‘ 
ciders, however, that he hes paved ’ On September 11, Moslems throughout Pakistan gathered in solemn memory of t 
virtual founder and first President of their State, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, wt 
just one year before. Many thousands assembled at his graveside in Karact including 
those shown in our picture, in which may be seen the Governor-General, Khawa 
Nazimuddin, the ime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, the Minister of the Interior 








EXERCISE FOR BOTH HORSE AND JOCKEY A PLASTI sur? 
TRIED OUT IN CALIFORNIA NO ONE WHO HAS WOR 


A GIFT FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TO THE TOKYO Z00 THIS TWO-YEAR-OLD INDIAN REDUCING 


RECEPTION FROM JAPANESE DEVICE RECENTLY 


ELEPHANT, THE FIRST SEEN IN TOKYO SINCE THE WAR, HAD A GREAT 
FULL ANTI-GAS CLOTHING WILI DOUBT THE METHOD 5S EFFICACY 


CHILDREN, WHEN IT RECENTLY ARRIVED AT THE TOKYO ZO0O IN ITS INSCRIBED PANOPLY 
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are not 

ornamental—which they most certainly are. 
In fact, they are among the most beautiful 
of all climbers, despite the fact that they 
lack floral display. They are, too, far better 
adapted for growing on house walls and 
walls of limited acreage, than many of the 
avowedly ornamental species. Most of the 
ornamental vines are rampant growers. They 
demand elbow-room and only look their best 
when at liberty to sprawl and scramble over 
wide spaces. A grape-vine, on the other hand, 
may be restricted or extended to almost any 
extent. It may occupy a few yards on the 
south wall of a cottage, or it will cover the 
whole facade of any house that anyone is 
likely to be able to maintain in these days. 
There need be no fear as to the hardiness 

of grape-vines grown in the open air. They 
are hardier than many climbing roses. Yet, 
because they are usually grown in green- 
houses, many folk seem to think that they 
must be tender. The only reason for growing 
grapes under glass is to hasten the ripening 
of the fruit. From very early times, and until 
the advent of cheap glass, grapes were grown 
extensively in the open in England. There 
were vineyards in many parts of the country, 
and wine-making was a recognised industry. 
In planting grape-vines for fruiting in the 
open, it is important to select one or other 
of the half-dozen or so varieties that are 
recommended for this special purpose. Those 
which produce large bunches of large berries, 
especially the muscats, are no good. They 
seldom or never ripen their fruit before 
autumn sets in. But given a sunny south 
wall and a reasonably civilised summer, the 
less ambitious, smaller-berried varieties may 
be relied upon to ripen excellent crops of fruit. 
In acold, wet summer a half-ripe crop of grapes 
need not be wasted. I had such a crop some 


ei ago, o 3lac famburg, when I lived ‘s : 
years ago, on & Black Hamburg, A HEARTY, VIGOROUS GROWER, AND QUITE REMARKABLY FREE FRUITING” : THE STRAWBERRY 
at Stevenage, in Hertfordshire. I was advised GRAPE IN FRUIT IN THE OPEN NEAR STEVENAGE; HERE SHOWN GROWING AGAINST TARRED 


to make them into jelly, and we followed WEATHER: BOARDING. 


IN AN BNGLISH GARDEN. 


a — . seta 
GRAPE-VINES IN THE OPEN. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
OR garden purposes vines fall roughly into berries. Its name is apt, for the flavour is of 

two classes—grape-vines and ornamental strawberry. Not just a vague suspicion of straw- ) 

vines. The name “ ornamental” is perhaps a berry, but real strawberry, full and true. Only j| 
little unfortunate. It seems to imply that the once in the six or seven years that I grew it } 
others, the on the south 
grape-vines, wall of my | 

















house at 
Stevenage did it fail to ripen. Yet in that 
same dull, wet summer—which was no summer 
at all—another strawberry vine, not a mile 
away, ripened a splendid crop of fruit. The 
reason for this marked difference was that my 
vine grew on a brick wall, whilst the other 
was trained to a shed of tarred weather-boards. 
A clear and interesting demonstration of the 
fact that tarred boards have far greater 
warmth and ripening influence than bricks. 
What the origin of the Strawberry Grape 
was I do not know, though I have a suspicion, 
no more than a hunch, that it came originally 
from America. I first got wind of it from 
a leaflet on vines, dated somewhere in the 
late ‘seventies, which fell out of an old book 
on fruit, which I had bought. This leaflet 
gave what I afterwards found was a good 
and accurate description of the Strawberry 
Grape. I had never heard of such a variety, 
and could find no mention of it in any of 
the numerous books and catalogues that I con- 
sulted. But it sounded too good a thing to let 
go by default. I started on a quest, and 
eventually found one gardener, who not only 
knew, but grew this wonder. Moreover, he 
was a true gardener. He gave me cuttings. 
Later I heard rumours that the Strawberry 
Grape is grown in Italy and the South of 
France, though I have never met it there. 
Later still, this rumour seemed to be confirmed 
by the only reference to the Strawberry Grape 
that I have ever found in literature. In the 
third volume, “ Great Morning,”’ of his auto- 
biography, Sir Osbert Sitwell, in describing 
picnic lunches in early days at his father’s 
palace, Montegufoni, says (page 156) : “‘ While 
we wandered. . . along the three sun-baked 
decks of the garden, Henry would be unpack- 
ing an ample luncheon of cold chicken, and 
Angelo Masti, the peasant in charge, would 
hurry in with a large, flat, cylindrical cheese, 
the pecorino of the neighbourhood, with a 
basket of late peaches, tinged with green, 


Concerning this grape, Mr Clarence Elliott writes: “ In that same dull, wet summer . . . another and grapes, all still warm from the sun— 


instructions most carefully. The result was strawberry vine, not a mile away, ripened a splendid crop of fruit. The reason for this marked : : 
a dark, stiff treacle, several degrees more difference wee that my vine grew on a brick wall, whilst the other was trained to a shed of terved some of these being of the kind called fragole, 
. z P ares ete weather boards. A clear and interesting demonstration of the fact that tarred boards have far . 
delic ious than any jelly, not excluding guava greater warmth and ripening influence then bricks.” the small, plump, blue grapes, so different 
The Black Hamburg is often included in Photograph by Six Hills Nursery, Ltd. from others in their internal texture, and 


nurserymen’s lists of grapes suitable for out- 
door cultivation. My own specimen, grown from a 
cutting from the famous Hampton Court vine, 
only ripened its grapes fully three or four times in 
the course of thirty years. But I retained it for 
the sheer beauty of its growth. 

Although vines will flourish in any reasonable 
soil, it is worth while, when planting them, to 
prepare a bed of good, fresh, turfy loam, enriched 
with mature farmyard manure, or compost, and 
a dash of coarse bone-meal. Early autumn is a 
good time to plant. The wall should, of course, 
have wires or trellis on which to train the vine. 

The purple-leaved vine, Vitis vinifera purpurea, 
with its deep purple-red leaves, which blaze into 
crimson and scarlet in autumn, is magnificent on 
the house, or scrambling over a fence, pergola, or 
pillar. As it seldom ripens its grapes to full 
sweetness, one can, without sacrifice, treat it as 
purely ornamental, and make it host-companion 
for one of the large-flowered clematis, the violet 
Jackmanii or one of the lavender-blue varieties. 

Three good black varieties of outdoor grape 
are Black Cluster, Brant, and Concord. Black 
Cluster has small bunches of deliciously sweet little 
grapes. Brant, a Canadian variety, grows and fruits 
freely, and ripens early. Concord is an American 
variety, well-flavoured, and with a remarkably 
heavy bloom on its little black bunches. Grizzly 
Frontignan and Reine Olga both have red-tinged 
berries and muscat flavour. Royal Muscadina has 
beautiful tawny amber berries of muscat flavour. 

Those, then, are the six varieties which are 
most often recommended for outdoor cultivation. 
But there is one other, not so widely known as yet, 


but in my opinion quite the best of all. This is the TASTING OF STRAWBERRY—" NOT JUST A VAGUE SUSPICION OF STRAWBERRY, BUT 
Strawberry Grape. It isa hearty, vigorous grower, REAL STRAWBERRY, FULL AND TRUE”: A CUT CLUSTER OF THE STRAWBERRY GRAPE, 

WHICH RIPENS ITS FRUIT OUT OF DOORS IN ENGLAND, IN BUNCHES OF ABOUT I LB. 
and quite remarkably free fruiting, carrying WaI0NT OF TAWNY BED Bannses. 


buncher of about 1 Ib. weight, of tawny red Photograph by J. E. Downward. 





in their taste, which recalls that of the 
wood strawberry, that they might be fruit from 
the planet Mars or Venus... .""* That, surely, is 
my Strawberry Grape, in spite of Sir Osbert 
describing it as blue. I would say that the 
colour is more of a grizzled strawberry roan, or 
the tone of a half-ripe black grape. 

It is curious that this delicious little grape 
was grown in England in the 1870's and 1880's, 
and then apparently dropped almost completely 
out of cultivation. But I think I can guess how 
and why this happened. The bunches are small 
and insignificant ; their colour odd and indeter- 
minate. I can imagine folk with vine-houses 
saying ‘‘ Let's grow Strawberry Grapes," having 
seen them in someone else’s garden. Now head 
gardeners, especially important ones, are, or were, 
in those days, conventional and sensitive to 
ridicule. Fellow head gardeners, seeing those 
puny Strawberry Grape bunches, would ask, 
“ Are those the best grapes you can grow?"’ And 
so, despite their delicious flavour and their 
owners’ passion for them, the Strawberry Grapes 
would go. Maybe the soil of that particular 
garden would not suit them, or some fell disease 
or bug would attack. Anyway, they'd go. None 
but dukes, or exceptionally strong-minded million- 
aires, could retain and enjoy such insignificant fruit. 

To-day folk are largely their own gardeners, 
their own cooks, their own butlers, and almost 
their own masters, so perhaps the Strawberry 
Grape has some chance of survival. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come upon 
a reference to the Strawberry Grape which, in fact, 
quite unaccountably I had overlooked. This cuts 
out all question of its having come from either 
Mars or Venus. It is of American origin. 


©“ Great Morning.” By Sir Osbert Sitwell, (Macmillan.) 
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A CAMERA SURVEY OF THE BRITISH SCENE: 
NEWS EVENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


“HOME ON THE RANGE”: ROUNDING UP CATTLE ON LORD LOVAT’S RANCH AT STRATH- 
FARRAR, INVERNESS-SHIRE, FOR DIPPING AS A PRECAUTION AGAINST DISEASE. 
Lord Lovat, who won fame during the war as a Commando leader, started a herd of store cattle in 194¢ 
with forty cows and this year has sold already 170 bullocks and yearlings. Our photograph was taken at 
Strathfarrar, Inverness-shire, when 650 store cattle were rounded up in the hills and herded to a corral 
where they were dipped as a precaution against tick-borne cattle disease, 


‘OLD UNCLE TOM COBLEIGH AND ALL": A VIEW OF THE HISTORIC WIDECOMBE FAIR 

HELD AT WIDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR, DEVONSHIRE, ON SEPTEMBER 13. - 
Widecombe Fair, immortalised in Devon's famous song, was held on September 13, when “ Uncle 
Tom Cobleigh” rode through the streets on a grey mare and Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry Hawk—or, rather, their modern counterparts—together with a 
large number of tourists and holiday-makers, enjoyed all the fun of the fair. 


A MUSICAL ROMANCE DEVISED, WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY MR. IVOR NOVELLO, WHO 
ALSO TAKES THE LEADING ROLE: “ KING'S RHAPSODY"; A SCENE FROM THE PLAY 
The first ht of a new musical romance, “ King’s Rhapsody,” by Ivor Novello, 
September 15 at the Palace Theatre, and it has been hailed by the critics as another Ivor Novello 
success, following in the tradition of “ Perchance to Dream and “ The Dancing Years The author 
takes the part of Nikki, King of Murania, and the cast includes Zena Dare as Queen Elane of 

Murania, Phyllis Dare as Marta Karillos, the Royal mistress, and Vanessa Lee as Princess Cristiane 


took place on 


LONDON 


4 


LONDON’S SHRINKING WATER SUPPLIFS: A VIEW OF THE KING GEORGE VI, RESERVOIR 
AT STAINES, WHICH NOW HOLDS ONLY 231,000,000 GALLONS INSTEAD OF 4,450,000,000 
This view of the King George VI. reservoir at Staines, Middlesex, shows how the prolonged drough 
has caused London's water supplies to diminish. The normal water level in this reservoir is 
below the arches of the bridge to the water tower. Recently the water stored in the Metropol 
Water Board's reservoirs has gone down by 1,246,000,000 gal 


EXHIBITS AT THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OLD HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


The National Dahlia Society held its annual exhibition at the old Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 

September 13-14. The winner of the Challenge Trophy for the best trade exhibit was Mr. Stuart Org 

Swanley, and Mr. G. F. Drayson, Buckhurst Hill, was awarded the amateur Challenge Trophy for twelve 

distinct blooms of large decorative dahlias. The National Chrysanthemum Society held its first autumn 
show on the same dates in the New Horticultural Hall. 


NEW VARIETIES AND BIGGER BLOOMS: SOME OF THE 


OF THE NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY AT THE 








KAMATISTS during the last few weeks have re- 
fused to remain snugly in “ Time : the Present,” 

with the exception of one whose school farce is a 
frantic fantasy (inconceivable, alas, at any old time), 
and another who says, in effect, that the period can 
just as well be the present as any other. For the rest, 
we have either slipped back to 1945, 1939, and the 
early sixteenth century, or—as in one play—spun 


pac 


: “ SUMMER DAY'S DREAM’ 
THEATRE, SHOWING A SCENE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE PLAY WHEN THE INDIAN SCIENTIST ARRIVES 
WITH AN INJURED FOOT, (L. TO R.) FRANKLYN HEIMER (JOHN SALEW), CHRISTOPHER DAWLISH (JOHN 





ONE OF J. B. PRIESTLEY'S ‘“‘ MELLOWEST PLAYS” 


WESTBROOK), MARGARET DAWLISH (EILEEN THORNDIKE), DR, BAHRU 
DAWLISH (MERBERT LOMAS) AND FRED VOLES (CHARLES LAMB), 


forward to 1975. Personally, I am, as a rule, a back- 
slider in these matters: on the stage I would rather 
explore the past than time to come. Writers, using 
the Future Imperfect, have had a trick of preparing 
for us the gloomiest of welcomes instead of looking 
hopefully to ‘the Vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be.”’ 

Now one dramatist, at least, has sped to the future 
with a stout heart. The year 1975, as he sees it, will 
be in many ways idyllic, though, mercifully, he has 
merely hinted at the horrors we are to undergo on 
the way : an atomic war, followed by “ a great emigra- 
tion,”’ after which Britain must lie denuded and 
largely depopulated. That, certainly, is dire; but 
we gather that by 1975 the country is renewing itself. 
" You left nothing but the bare thorn and our bleeding 
hands,”’ says a Sussex woman, “ but our hands are 
now healed and the thorn is beginning to flower." 
Che speaker is in J. B. Priestley’s “‘ Summer Day's 
Dream’ at the St. Martin’s Theatre. We expect 
Mr. Priestley to have a way of his own with the 
calendar: here he has flicked it forward—in one of 
the mellowest plays he has written—to a world in, 
which Britain, its wounds healing, is a green and 
pleasant land lapped in a peace untroubled by the 
smoking chariot-wheels of Progress. 

I dare say that the politician and the business chief 
will assail Mr Priestley, accuse him of over-simplifica- 
tion, special pleading, and a variety of dark crimes. 
But there is no reason to be fierce about it. In day- 
dreams we are surely entitled to indulge ourselves, 
and Mr, Priestley has chosen to indulge himself by 
erasing with a few strokes of the pen such trifles as 
politics, foreign affairs, bureaucracy, and other head- 
aches that have long creased the brow. In his new 
world Britain stands apart from any frenzied inter- 
national hurtling. The island, with Shrewsbury as 
its largest town, is the home of small communities 
who have returned to the simple life, and who are 
content to farm the recovered land and to live in 
unblurred harmony, their only problems 


(OLAF POOLEY), STEPHEN 
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The World of the Cheatre. 


FORWARD AND BACK. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


horror, a great factory-town for synthetic products. 
The play shows the visitors in mild conflict with the 
inhabitants of Larks Lea (it is a good-tempered piece, 
all the baser passions shed away). To our pleasure 

even though, at heart, we guess it from the first—Eden 
will remain, for the present, undefiled. Mr. Priestley 
has preferred to let his people 
speak rather than do; the play 
contains some of his most potent 
dialogue for the theatre, and 
none surely an deny poetic 
feeling to it, its last scene above 
all, the family alone again— 
for how long ?—in the silvered 
deeps of a midsummer night. 
The dramatist is favoured to 
have such a producer as Michael 


AT THE ST. MARTIN'S 


Macowan, and 
such interpreters 
as Herbert Lomas, 
with his blade- 
straight honesty ; 
Adina Mandlova, 
as the Russian 
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“THREE VISITORS FROM THE NIGHTMARE OF THE OUTER WORLD - 
DR. BAHRU, AN INDIAN RESEARCH CHEMIST (OLAP POOLEY), FRANKLYN 
MEIMER, AN AMERICAN IN DUSTRIALIST (joun SALEW), AND IRINA 


SHESTOVA, A RUSSIAN OFFICIAL (ADINA MANDLOVA), IN “ SUMMER DAY'S 
DREAM "A PLAY SET IN 1975. 
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woman whose lunar coldness disappears in the glow 
of Larks Lea; and John Salew as an earnest bubble 
of an American. You may contest some of Mr. 
Priestley’s arguments ; you may find his love-affair— 
between the Russian woman and the boy of Larks 
Lea—tagged unpersuasively to the plot ; but you must 
admit that the piece has a tranquil faith, a clarity of 
line, and a warmth of friendliness that are altogether 
heartening in days of doubt and pricking fear. 

While Priestley moves forward, a younger 
dramatist, William Douglas Home, goes blithely back. 
He has had two plays produced within a week. One 
of these, a current school farce, ‘“‘ Master of Arts,’’ 
at the Strand, ambles too often where it should run ; 
but a less conspicuous piece, “‘ The Thistle and the 
Rose,’’ at the Boltons, is a tapestried chronicle that 
needs only the sponging away of an occasional splash 
of tushery to be as good and exciting a play of its 
kind as I have seen for years. It satisfies because it 


DOWN ON THE FARM IN 1675: A SCENE FROM “ SUMMER DAY'S DREAM,’ 
SHOWING HERBERT LOMAS, WHO “ GIVES AN OAKEN-TRUE PORTRAIT OF 
A COUNTRYMAN,” ADDRESSING THE RULERS OF THE WORLD REPRE- 
SENTED BY AN INDIAN, A RUSSIAN AND AN AMERICAN. (L. TO R.) 
DR. BAHRU (OLAF POOLEY), IRINA SHESTOVA (ADINA MANDLOVA), 
STEPHEN DAWLISH (HERBERT LOMAS), MARGARET DAWLISH (EILEEN 
THORNDIKE), ROSALIE DAWLISH (ADRIENNE CORRI) AND FRANKLYN 
HEIMER (JOHN SALEW). 


is so unpretentious, because Douglas Home knows 
that historical pageant-work must speed on without 
too much sullen clanking of armour, on the one hand, 
or too much Wardour Street psychiatry on the other. 
His chronicle, written largely in ungarnished verse, 
preserves historical truth and contrives even to unite 
humour to its astutely managed heroics. It will be 
deplorable if this piece—which gleams across James's 
reign to the edge of Flodden—is forgotten after its 
life at the Boltons. There Colin Chandler has guided 
it across the stage with care; Raymond Westwell, 
though he might soft-pedal James now and then, has 
the romantic-historical drive ; and I like Hugh Morton, 
uncompromising as Angus Bell-the-cat (and affecting 
in the tent before Flodden), and Maurice Browning 
as Will Dunbar whom we hear quoting a line or two, 
no more, of his deathless “‘ Lament for the Makars.”’ 

So much for Future and Past. What of the 
Present, or near it? It is ten days since I saw 
“Fading Mansion,”” at the Duchess, and all I can 
recall with ease is the woefully rumpled dignity, 
the comic glow, as of sun through mist, of that endear- 
ing actor, George Relph ; the stinging-bitter tones of 
Michael Gough, and the third-act appearance of 
Siobhan McKenna in her wedding dress. This play, 
from the French of Anouilh, does not settle 
firmly into the Irish scene of Donagh 





‘what to grow for dinner and what to 
do after it.” 

This is the kind of thing that any grim 
and unsympathetic hearer will call senti- 
mental illusion. But the play, I repeat, is 
one man's dream, Priestley’s dream, and it 
must give to a receptive listener an un- 
common sense of tranquillity. The dramatist 
brings to his particular part of Eden—an old 
mansion -turned- farmhouse on the South 
Downs—three visitors from the nightmare 
4 the outer world 
woman offidial, an Indian scientist, and an 
\merican business man 
by helicopter on the Downs to examine the 
jualities of the chalk, and if their report 1s 





‘SUMMER DAY'S DREAM " (St. Martin's.) 
those left of us may (very happily) be down on the farm in a new Eden that will arise from 
a war-torn Britain. It is a fantasy, mellow and serene, and enriched by Herbert Lomas’s 
Oaken-true portrait of a countryman 
“ THE THISTLE AND THE ROSE "’ (Boltons) —Here is the story of James the Fourth 
of Scotland, told by William Douglas Home with an enthusiasm and a relish that few historical 
dramatists of late have shown. . 
** MASTER OF ARTS "' (Strand).—Another Douglas Home play, a public school farce, finds 
the right brand of nonsense in parts of its second and third acts. 
the author is searching, and it is lucky that Roland Culver is there to fill them with his 
inventive comic des 
* FADING MANSIO) 
h- French of Jean Anouilh, that the best of acting 
They are a Russian render plausible 

: “ WESTERN WIND "’ (Piccadilly) 


They have landed people 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





Twenty-five years on, says Mr. Priestley, 


ut there are gaps while 


air 
N ** (Duchess).—An emotional drama, by Donagh MacDonagh from the 
and it receives this at the Duchess—cannot 


Another of the tedious endurance tests in which a 
jramatist (here Charlotte Frances) insists that we shall spend an entire evening with three 
one woman, two men—in an amorous tangle 
‘* THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY "’ (Arts.)—This Spanish comedy, in the Granville-Barker 
version, is as quietly enchanting as ever, and one can offer the same phrase to the romantic 
young lady herself, Joy Parker 


MacDonagh. After a first act of some 
promise in what seems to be the ruin of a 
Blarney Castle, it turns into an all-too-earnest 
psychological-passionate melodrama about a 
stick of an Ubsterman (Mr. Ervine would have 
something to say on this) in amorous confusion 
with two sisters, wild and mild. The problem 
is resolved by a last and highly implausible 
rush to the racing tide—a double suicide 
reported for us by George Relph and Michael 
Gough. The play is well put on; but I was 
much happier with Mr. Priestley in his shining 
future at Larks Lea, and with Mr. Douglas 
Home on the eve of Flodden “ when 
shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear and 
broken was her shield.” 








favourable Eden must become anyindustrial 
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A TRAWLER OF REVOLUTIONARY .DESIGN: “JORUNDUR’S” NOVEL FEATURES. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF Messrs. Brooke Marine Lrp. 
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EQUIPPED TO PRODUCE FISH MEAL AND COD-LIVER OIL WHILE AT SEA: THE MOTOR-TRAWLER JORUNDUR. 


Recently Messrs. Brooke Marine Ltd. of Lowestoft completed to the order of 
Mr. G. Jorundsson, of Iceland, a new and very up-to-date type of trawler for the 
Icelandic fisheries named /orundur. The vessel, which is the largest craft of her kind 
ever built on the East Coast, has many outstanding features. All the bridge struc- 
ture, including the funnel, is of aluminium alloy, thereby causing a tremendous saving 


in weight. The large refrigerated fish-hold is also of aluminium construction and has 


special interchangeable pound boards which can be easily cleaned, thus preserving the 


fish from deterioration over the longest period possible. The hold has a capacity for 
4500 kits of fish (a kit equals approximately 12 stones), and dnother interesting 


feature is the plant for producing fish meal and refined medicinal cod-liver oil on the boat 
while she is at sea,so that the prepared meal and oil are ready for delivery as soon 
as the boat returns to port. Her main machinery is an eight-cylinder Mirrlees Type 
HFRBT 8 Direct Reversing Turbo Charged engine developing 950 b.h.p. and giving 
the trawler a speed of over 12 knots. The vessel carries some 100 tons of Diesel 
fuel and a voyage can last thirty days if necessary. /orwndur has a gross tonnage 
of 450, and carries a crew of thirty-nine accommodated in quarters remarkable for 
their comfort and provided with controlled ventilation and with showers for officers and men 
Her navigational gear includes wireless, radar and echo-sounding devices of the latest type 











| ig one were compiling an encyclopedia of 
furniture styles one could devote a very 
“considerable section to the various devices in 
favour from time to time for making the feet 
interesting. The list would no doubt be edifying 
for manufacturers of furniture, but deadly dull 
for most people who prefer to look at the 
completed article rather than to be made to 
concentrate upon minor details. ° However, when 
they glance at these illustrations, I will venture 
to ask readers to look at the feet first and note 
with what cunning ingenuity they are fashioned, 
in some cases to repeat the decorative motifs 
of other parts of the object, and in all to provide 
a harmonious finish, as it were, to the general 
pattern. To put the point in another way, 
the finest sort of furniture is all of a piece: the 
maker didn’t lose interest at floor-level, but 
lavished as much pains upon the lower half- 
inch as he did upon the rake of the arms and 
the curve of the back in the case of chairs, or 
upon the nicely-calculated balance of the whole 
when he dealt with a table or forchére. The 
illustrations have, of course, other more obvious 
virtues than good feet, and these I propose to 
refer to as I go along. The earliest is the settee 
of Fig. 1, the only walnut piece on this page— 
and it presumably dates from about 1725. When 
Queen Anne came to the throne in 1702 fashion 
changed com.- 
pletely. Instead guy 
of the elabor- 
ately - carved 
high-back chairs 
of the late seven- 
teenth century, 
the best people 
developed a 
taste for smooth 
sobriety with no 
carving worth 
mentioning and 
plain cabriole 


legs—all very 
elegant, _trim- 
mings taboo. 
That, of course, 
could not last, 
for man—not to 


mention woman 

is not content 
with stagnation, 
however agree- 
able a condition 
of mental som- 
nolehce may be. 
This piece marks 
the next step 
onwards — the 


claw - and - ball 
foot, which was FIG. 2. “ ELEGANT, RICH 
/ILISE ND 
destined, in one ‘4NDP CIVILISED AND AT 
THE SAME TIME RE- 
form or another, ” m . 
: ' STRAINED"; A CHIPPEN- 
tobeimmensely pare rorcH#RE OR 


popular for the 
next fifty years. 
I am not sug- 
gesting that THE 
enormous 

quantities of 

chairs and tables were not turned out 
during this long period with plain, square 
legs—-of course they were—but we are 
talking about the best, and not the ordin- 
ary, productions of the cabinet-makers. 
Time, then, and skill, were lavished upon 
legs and feet of this sort. Note, too, that 
the more pronounced the curve, the larger 
the block of wood from which it was carved 
and the greater the wastage, because you 
cannot build a chair-leg in sections, or 
stick bits on here and there; the part 
must be carved in one piece if the chair is 
to last. The literally-minded have some. 
times been known to express a dislike of 
this ball-and-claw convention, How silly, 
say, to finish a piece of furniture 
foot.of a bird or an animal, 
no answer to this—it is one of 
those things which met with the‘approval 


CANDLE-STAND OF ABOUT 
1770, IN CARVED AND 
GILT MAHOGANY. NOTE 
ANIMAL-CLAW-AND- 
BALL FEET. 


they 
with the 
There is 


FIG. 
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“ THERE 
THIS WINDOW-SEAT IN THE RIGHT KIND OF DRESS . 
MAHOGANY, 
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of our ancestors, and that’s that. 


Higher up, on 


the shoulder, is another favourite decorative device, the 
carved acanthus leaf, which is also found in this and 
like the 


other positions throughout these fifty years : 


FIG. I. A SMALL SETTEE OF ABOUT 1725, IN WALNUT. 
NOTEWORTHY POINTS ARE THE HOOF FEET AT THE 
BACK, THE BIRD-CLAW-AND-BALL FEET AND 
THE ACANTHUS DESIGN OF THE FRONT LEGS, AND THE 
UNUSUAL MASK IN THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT. 
Illustrations by Courtesy of M. Harris and Sons. 


shell pattern, it lends itself nicely to the convex 
triangular space available. The two back legs, 
cunningly splayed to take the weight, are worth 
noting : they are, in fact, simplified versions of 
the front-pair, ending in what can be called 
(with the exercise of a little imagination) a 
hoof, and are to be found on much Queen 
Anne furniture and on some made in the later 
years of the previous century. The mask in the 
centre is unusual: a shell here would cause no 
comment at all. The arms, with their sweeping 
curves so nicely adjusted to the human carcase, 
would no doubt have been labelled ‘ functional ”’ 
had our benighted forbears had the advantage 
of listening to modern jargon; instead, they 
merely produced arm-rests which were good to 
look at and did their job to perfection. With 
the ftorchére of Fig. 2—one of a well-known 
pair—we have long since passed the age of 
experiment and find ourselves looking at one of 
those pieces of eighteenth-century craftsmanship 
which account for the reverence paid to 
Chippendale and his contemporaries by later 


TAPERED 
BROTHERS OF 


LEGS, MADE ABOUT 
LANCASTER, 


WITH DECORATED 


1790 


BY 


generations. 


It is of carved and gilt mahogany, the 


gilt toned down to a sort of dim twilight quality. An 
austere age is tempted to judge Chippendale and his 
style from the more extravagant designs to be found 











1S NO WOMAN IN THE WORLD WHO CANNOT SEE HERSELF ADORNING 
. AND IN THE RIGHT COMPANY = 


THE 


GILLOW 


in “ The Director” of 1754—some of them are 
quite impracticable and impossible to mannfac- 
ture. Whether this pair actually came from his 
place in St. Martin’s Lane is of no importance: 
here is the style, elegant, rich and civilised and at 
the same time restrained. They must be very 
tricky things to design, these tall, upright columns 
(look at some of to-day’s lamp-standards !), once 
you have decided to attempt more than a straight- 
forward gate-post—too swollen a ring, too bulb- 
ous a vase-shaped section can destroy the balance 
irrevocably. Moreover, the thing must be firm 
and not easily overturned—hence the necessity 
fora wide base. Here we have it with claw-and- 
ball feet, this time the claws those of an animal, 
not of a bird. Note also how the spiral carving 
of the upper part of the column leads the eye 
upwards and adds to the impression both of height 
and slenderness. Date—I suppose about 1770. 
Fig. 4 is in an entirely different style. The wood 
is mahogany, the date 1790, the makers the Gillow 
Brothers at Lancaster. It is one of a pair of 
window-seats, themselves part of asuite. There 
are two reasons for its appearance here : first, 
because it illustrates as well as anything else that 
there are other admirable ways of fashioning feet ; 
and secondly because it is as well to be reminded 
from time to time that fine furniture was made 
not only in London and that the Gillows—and, 
indeed, other provincial makers—deserve to be 
remembered as 
of right as first- 
class cabinet- 
makers, The 
straight, taper- 
ing leg, however 
decorated, is 
simple enough, 
and incidentally 
more economi- 


cal than the 
cabriole: the 
whole virtue of it 


is that it tapers 
and gives an im- 
pression of light- 
ness. Add to this 
the quality of 
the mahogany 
and the easy, 
well - balanced 
curves of the two 
ends, and there 
is no woman in 
the world who 
cannot see her- 
self adorning 
this window-seat 
in the right kind 
of dress and at 
the appropriate 
hour and in the 
right company, 
not just chatter- 
ing but scintil- 
lating with all 
the wisdom and 
more than the 
wit of the past. The more usual method of 
dealing with the square-sectioned taper leg 
was to cut three lines from top to bottom— 
the reeded leg—as in the chair of Fig. 3, and, 
when all is said and done, this simple decor- 
ation is hard to beat. This chair happens to 
be of satinwood—and a little difficult in con- 
sequence to marry with most other furni- 
ture. One thinks of satinwood furniture as 
exceptionally light—so it is when, as often 
is the case, it is satinwood veneer on a deal 
carcase. Find it in the solid, as in this chair, 
and it isas heavy as mahogany. The aim 
of all cabinet-makers by the last year of the 
eighteenth century was to make their pro- 
ductions look as flimsy as possible. What 
is astonishing is the way they succeeded in 
doing this without loss of strength. Here 
again one must beware of making them 
seem more virtuous than they deserve. The 
shoddy work some of them turned out has 
long since been kicked to pieces; their 
mistakes have disintegrated. 


FIG. 3. AN EXAMPLE OF 
THE REEDED LEG--A 
DECORATION VERY HARD 
TO BEAT : AN EXTREMELY 
PLEASING CHAIR OF 
HEPPLEWHITE PATTERN 
IN SOLID SATINWOOD, 
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FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


THIRD BARON HASTINGS AND FIRST EARI 
OF HUNTINGDON"; BY AMBROSIUS BENSON, KNOWN AS THE 
MASTER OF SEGOVIA. (16) BY 13 INS.) 


Lent by the Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. 


“ PORTRAIT OF GEORGE, 


GERARD 
DONOR, 


A TRIPTYCH BY 
Left wing: THE 


curist"; 
CHILD, 


“THE BAPTISM OF 


exterior: THE VIRGIN AND 


“THE ARREST OF THE CORRUPT JUDGE”; BY GERARD 
ONE OF TWO PICTURES SHOWING THE FATE OF SISAMNES 
(714 py 62) uxs.) [Lent by the Musée Communal, Bruges.) 


SELECTION of paintings by the fifteenth-century 
lemish painter, Gérard David, which has been 
exhibited at the Musée Communal, Bruges, this summer, 
has been brought to this country by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the Arts Council of Great Britain, as the 
first exhibition under the auspices of the Anglo-Belgian 
Cultural Convention. The exhibition, which includes 
works by Isenbrant and Benson, the followers of Gérard 
[Continued opposite 


DAVID, 


DAVID. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


IN 


“PORTRAIT OF A GOLDSMITH" ; 
OF THE FEW ISOLATED 
DISCOVERED. 


(114 


PORTRAITS BY 


LONDON NEWS 


LONDON: THE GERARD DAVID 


DAVID ONE 
ARTIST TO BFE 


BY GERARD 
THIS 
BY 8} INS.) 


Lent by the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


SHOWING (L. TO R.), 
JAN DE TROMPES, WITH HIS SON 
PHILIP AND ST. JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST. Central panel : 
THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 


Right wing : THE FIRST WIFE by 
Bruges.) 


OF THE DONOR, ELIZABETH 


THE TRANSFIGURATION " A 
PERIOD OF GERARD DAVID 


Lent by the Church of 


Left wing VAN 
exterwr: THE 
MAGDALEN. 
39 INS. WINGS 
EACH.) [Lent to the Exhilntion 


WEAK WORK OF THE 


Notre-Dame, 


(CENTRE 
$2 BY 17 INS 


52 BY 


the Musée Communal, 


LAST 
(68) wy 47) 
Bruges 


Ins.) 


DER MEERSCH, WITH HER FOUR 


DONOR'S SECOND WIFE, 
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EXHIBITION. 


ADRIAEN ISENBRANT, 

MENTIONED BY SANDERUS, IN 1735, AS HAVING 
WITH GERARD DAVID. (12) BY 10§ INS.) 
Lent by M. H. A. Wetslar, Amsterdam. 


WHO Is 
WORKED 


“ PORTRAIT OF A MAN"; BY 


Right wing 
MARY 


ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


WITH HER DAUGHTER 


DAUGHTERS AND 5ST 


CORDIER, AND 5&T 


MADELEINE 


“ LA VIERGE A LA SOUPE AU LaIT ; BY GERARD DAVID, A REPLICA 
OF A PICTURE NOW IN THE VON PANNWITZ COLLECTION, HEEMSTEDE 
(139 BY 114 UNS.) (Lent by the Musées Royaus des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 


Comtimued 

David, will be shown at the Wildenstein Gallery, 
147, New Bond Street, London, W.1, from September 29 
to October 29. - Gérard David is the last of that ! { 
great Flemish painters which includé& Jan van Eyck, 
Rogier, Hugo van der Goes, and Memiling. He was 
born at Oudewater, in South Holland, in about 1450, 
and was accepted as a master painter at Bruges in 1464; 

he died on August 13, 1523. 
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4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


Cc eww > - 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

FF-HAND, I can remember two or three novels about Italy the morning after. They 
were not at all like each other, and “‘ The Voice of the Stranger,’’ by Emyr Humphreys 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; ros. 6d.), is quite different again. It is, I think, the least cut- 
and-dried, the most sensitive and human. Everyone in it, whether Allied or Italian, is 
approached on the human level; there is no comic-opera endearingness, and no political 
black and white. Issues are confused, ideals blind ; the good are easily ensnared in webs 

of conflicting purpose, and the evil spinners often work their own harm. 

The Americans have just gone from Tampoli, and the post-war struggle has begun. 
Local government is a precarious coalition, a balance of power. The chief authority, the 
Prefect, stands for the bad old world; he flourished under Mussolini, and his aim is to go 
on flourishing. Whereas the first object of the Com- 
munists is to pull him down, They have two young men, 














ex-Partisans, on the Committee of Liberation: Guido, 


a stainless hero and idealist, and his friend Riccardo— CHESS NOTES. | 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


something of a stage villain. While they were fighting 
in the mountains, Guido was happy ; and Riccardo, the 
conceited, plaintive, envious underdog, admired and 
followed him by instinct. But times have changed ; 
the clean simplicity is gone, and Guido, setting his teeth, 
has fallen back upon a rigid ideal of duty. While 
Riccardo, half-unconsciously at first, begins to dream of 
supplanting him. 

Then Guido falls in love and marries. It is almost as 
quick as that. And though Marcella shares his creed, 
and only longs to be worthy of him, still she is a bourgeoise, 
and her father is the Vice-Prefect—a Liberal professor, 
who believes in co-operation. That is to say, an enemy. 
It does not look well. Guido, through all their happi- 
ness, is worried about it. And Riccardo’s self-assertion 
begins to stir. 

Meanwhile intrigues are stimulated by the presence 
of an Allied relief mission, in charge of three civilians— 
a young American, with Guido’s chivalry and charm, 
and no unlucky stiffness of mind; a timid, scrupulous, 
forlorn little Welshman; and a wild, red-haired Anglo- 
Swiss, with a mania for nosing out corrupt practices and 
truinpeting them far and wide. Of course there are 
plenty ; and Riccardo soon gains his ear, and turns the 
limelight where it should go. He also manages to part 
the young lovers ; and during Guido’s absence in Rome, 
to compass their undoing, and the young American’s— 
and in the upshot, his own as well, 

The plot is really much more complex, almost a 
labyrinth. It is developed subtly and quietly, with 
unforced humour, and unrelenting pathos. The lovers 
are so good and noble, so much in love ; Marcella’s suffering, 
especially, one can hardly bear. Perhaps the Communist 
lago is overdone—if not impossible, yet stagey. But he 
has the fault to himself. 

lan Niall seems to be mellowing from book to book. 
Last time, in Tune on a Melodeon, the trend just appeared ; 
but now in “ Foxhollow’’ (Heinemann; 8s, 6d.) it is 
unmistakeable. We are among the settled folk now 

the tame domestic denizens of the countryside ; and 
the wildcat tinker of his first book has been replaced 
by the village bobby. 

For, after all, it is a story of crime. In this quietest 
of forgotten villages, ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” with its wood- 
smoke and drifting mist, and cooing of wood-pigeons at 
nightfall, who would expect it? Fred Carter least of all. 
He was a merchant seaman in youth ; then in a moment 
of disgust, of longing for rooted comfort, he joined the 
police force—and ever since, he has been vegetating. 

And still the job is too much for him. For instance— 
what became of Mrs. Clegg’s chickens? He can’t make 
out; which means another “ undetected” on his crime 
sheet. A lot of undetected crime... 

Then, unbelievably, things happen, First, the accident 
to old Mrs. Norbury, trundling towards the village in 
her wheeled chair. Gossip is on to it at once : Someone 
bashed her headin! But it was an accident, plain enough. 
And then the same afternoon, Clara Maye reports the 
disappearance of her husband, Charlie with the club foot. 
Which is absurd, of course, for nobody “ goes missing "’ 
in Foxhollow. Yet there is something odd about it; 
Clara is an odd woman. And though Fred Carter may 
be slow at detecting chicken thieves, he has an instinct 
about people, and an ear for false notes. Quietly he 
keeps after it, asking this or that, laying this and that 
together—not in the correct way; a first report to his 
superior earns a heavy snub. But Fred's is the way that 
works, 

The mechanics of the story are its weak point; we 
are to know just so much about the crime, and this is 
not well contrived. But the strands of gossip and 
detection are managed beautifully; the tone is sympa- 
thetic, and the village is a real place. . 

“ Focus,"’ by Arthur Miller (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), is 
a novel with a purpose—or for a purpose ; the narrative 
is incidental, though very readable. The hero, Mr. 
Newman, works as personnel manager for a New York 
super-firm. Its fundamental law is to engage nobody 
who has, or might be thought to have, Jewish blood. 
So Mr. Newman has a keen eye for the Semitic. And though 
a timid, harmless little man, he is an anti-Semite himself. 

And then his eyesight fails. He has to wear spectacles ; 
and in spectacles he looks a Jew. 

And so he learns it all from the other side. How it feels to be without a job because 
one looks Jewish : to apply for jobs, and be politely refused at sight ; to be told that a hotel 
is full, when it is half-empty. And he starts thinking. If he were to join the “ Christian 
Front’ and become a Jew-baiter, the herd would take him back on sufferance. That is 
his only chance. But still he can't doit. An effective tract for the times. 

“ Swing, Brother, Swing,’’ by Ngaio Marsh (Collins ; 9s. 6d.), is rather disappointing— 
for Ngaio Marsh. It starts off with a bang: with the mad Lord Pastern furiously bouncing 
from craze to craze, and at the moment commencing tympanist. He is to appear at a night 
club, with Breezy Bellairs and his Boys, He has a stepdaughter, engaged, or half-engaged, 
to the piano accordionist—the most egregious of bounders, but Félicité is like that. He 
has devised an act with this loathly swain, ending in a comic shooting. And the young 
man is picked up dead. 

Chief Inspector Alleyn happened to be there with his wife. Then the falling-off begins ; 
there is too much unrelieved detection, and too much Alleyn. However, this decline is 
relative ; we are still, and always, in exceptionally good hands, K, Joun. 








almost frightening. 











alone in his task. 


at the end of the year. 







other game put together. 
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BOOKS ABOUT CHESS. 


ORE has been written about cricket, I believe, than | 
abeut any other outdoor game. But more books | 

have certainly been written about chess than about every | 
Caxton’s “ Game and Playe 
of the Chesse " (about 1483) was one of the first books ever 
printed in England, and the stream has been in flood ever 
since. It is an aspect of chess which the layman can find 


About ten years ago, I started to build up a chess 
library for reference purposes. 
more books than I chose ; for instance, though chess pro- 
blems fascinated me in my youth, and I composed several, 
I felt that I must draw the line somewhere: I possess a 
bare half-dozen books on Problem Chess or Fairy Chess at 
most. Then, the motive of my collection was utility ; as 
chess has progressed steadily, decade by decade, the weak- 
nesses in old methods and openings being revealed and 
new resources evolved, the countless chess books dated 
earlier than 1900 were rejected almost en bloc, though 
not always without a wistful backward glance. 

Language was not a great bar, as I can read French, 
German, Spanish, Dutch and Russian adequately well ; 
but here again I shied away from Hebrew, Arabic and 
Chinese—it is such a blow to the dignity, on turning a 
page, to find from a picture or diagram that one has been 
perusing the wretched book upside down. 

I do subscribe to the Istanboul monthly Turkiye 
Satrang, but understand mighty little. 


CHESS IN WORLD FICTION. 


An Oklahoma Professor of English is busy collecting 
fiction in which chess has a place in the plot. Starting 
from ‘ Through the Looking Glass,”’ the library list 
takes in some scores of detective novels and, wandering 
through the whole range of world literature, such classics 
as Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest.” 


Another field which might interest a psychologist is 
the collection of books written by world-famous chess 
players on subjects outside chess, such as Philidor’s works 
on music, Staunton’s three-volume commentary on Shake- 
speare, or, in modern times, Gerald Abrahams’ novels and 
political pamphlets on war guilt, etc. Sanity again decreed 
only one course—rejection. 

Thus I set drastic limitations—yet within them my 
library has rapidly expanded to some 1600 volumes, and 
continues to grow by at least 150 more yearly. 


250. BOOKS TO CHOOSE FROM! 

On the French Defence alone, the opening 1. P-K4, boats, kettle-boats, serpent-boats and war-junks, to 
P-K3, I can consult no fewer than five specialised works : 
by Mieses (Leipzig), Le Lionnais (Paris), Maroczy (Buda- 
pest), Czerniak (Buenos Aires) and Stalda (Milan), apart 
from detailed surveys in each of the 130-odd books on the 
chess openings as a whole, and more or less useful references 
in scores of general text-books. 

Every month, well over a hundred different chess maga- 
zines are issued in various parts of the world; eight in 
England, about as many in Germany, five in the U.S.A.... 
one in New Zealand. Each goes into my library, bound, 


Of tournament books, I have some 400, though there 
are still many gaps to fill. These are books published 
after important tournaments, giving the scores of all the 
games played, usually with comments on the play and 
often with photographs of the contestants. Since the day 
hardly ever dawns when no such tournament is in progress 
somewhere, there is a constant flow of new additions to 
this section. It is the one I find myself most often con- 
sulting; the games, averaging perhaps eighty per book, 
provide a bottomless reservoir of study of every type of 
stratagem in opening, middle-game or ending. 


Frightening ? Or exhilarating? Make your choice! 





I left my Oklahoman friend 
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THE OLDEST PAINTINGS IN THE WORLD? 


N INE years ago, when the Battle of Britain was being fought in our skies and the German 
hordes were Overrunning a great part of France, five French lads living in Montignac, 

a little country town in the Vézére Valley, in South-West France, went out with a couple 
of guns and a dog for a day’s sport. They came to the ruins of an old house somewhat 
pompously named the Chateau de Lascaux, and there they lost their dog. It had fallen 
down a hole in a place known as the Donkey’s Dip, because some years previously a donkey 
had been trapped there, and died. The dog was more fortunate ; it was alive : so thé lads 
grubbed about with sticks and knives to enlarge the hole to enable one of them to slither 
down to it. He found it about 25 ft. down, and when the others joined him in response 
to his shouts, they saw that they stood in a cave some 60 ft. long by some 30 ft. wide. And 
from the walls loomed figures of beasts : horses and stags, 

some sprawling bulls like those of Knossos, in Crete, 

oxen with elongated bodies full of slow movement, deer 

with delicate, branching antlers, sturdy ponies, cows 

with shiny, moist muzzles. Such was the discovery of the 

cave-paintings of Lascaux, an event duly recorded in the 

pages of The Illustrated London News in February 1942. 

Alan Houghton Brodrick now tells the full story, 

illustrating it with 46 photographs, in “ Lascaux : 

a Commentary "’ (Lindsay Drummond; 15s.). It makes 

most fascinating reading, for he not only describes the 

caves and their adornments, but reconstructs the life 
of the men who did the work—anything from 15,000 to 
20,000 years ago. In passing, it is interesting to note 

the similarity of this discovery of the Lascaux treasures 

by boys out shooting, with that of the earliest-known texts 

of the Old Testament by a goatherd in the foothills of 
the north-west shores of the Dead Sea. And the famous 

vault of Altamira, in Spain, whose painted ceiling is one 

_of the most magnificent of all our legacies from prehistoric 

times, was discovered by a child of five. 

“While the white American may be worried about 
the parochial racial concerns of Atlanta, Georgia, or 
Greenville, South Carolina, the Englishman’s racial 
concerns are global in sweep—involving an empire 
including upwards of 500,000,000 coloured peoples.” 
That one sentence alone, taken from “ Black Odyssey,’’ 
by Roi Ottley (John Murray; 18s.), lifts this story of 
the negro in America from its national platform to an 
international. In that it lays itself open to certain 
criticism : especially will British readers find justifiable 
grounds for dissenting from much the author has to say 
about our reaction to the aspirations of coloured people. 
Yet it is a valuable record of the travail of the negroes 
as they have suffered, fought and died—and still do— 
to attain that full and complete freedom which they 
demand as their right. The great wrongs of the days of 
slavery make tragic reading. So do the tales of modern 
violence and intimidation, lynchings, race riots and the 
deeds of the hooded bands of night riders. Mr. Ottley 
says the American negro to-day is riding the crest of high 
optimism about his future, quite logically arguing that 
the U.S.A. cannot set out to instruct the world about 
democracy without doing something concrete about 
democracy at home. 

The Yangtze, China’s most important inland waterway, 
with 2000 miles of navigable water, has been very much 
in the news these past months. Consequently, the topi- 
cality of two volumes dealing with the multitudinous native 
craft that ply those waters cannot be overlooked. But 
“The Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze,’’ by G. R_ G. 
Worcester (Kegan Paul; {2 a vol.), needs no extraneous 
appeal to justify its worth. Published by order of the 
Inspector-General of Customs at Shanghai and compiled 
by a member of that important body, these two volumes 
constitute a comprehensive and authoritative record of 
the vessels which, for centuries, provided means of com- 
munication and transportation in the vast area drained 
by this great river and its tributaries. Mr. Worcester 
writes of dragon-boats, snail-boats, bundle-boats, duck- 


From the first I rejected 





mention but a few of the many he has “ collected " during 
his long service in China. Little has previously been 
written about these craft and, he says, nothing at all 
recorded of the people who man them, The value of the 
product of his patient labour is enhanced by the know- 
ledge that some of the finest types of junks have dis- 
appeared for ever as a result of the last few difficult years. 
Hundreds of photographs, plans, diagrams and drawings 
illustrate the work which, apart from its importance as 
a record of the age-old craft of China, throws many a 
sidelight on Chinese customs, legends, history and ways 
of life down the centuries. 

One must be grateful to Stanley D. Porteus for bringing 
back into circulation a long-forgotten adventure story, 
“The Restless Voyage’’ (Harrap; 10s. 6d.). It was 
originally published in 1816 and told, in the first person, 
of the wanderings of Archibald Campbell, a seaman, in 
five oceans. Professor Porteus contends that the original 
work did scant justice to the doughty author, having 
been over-zealously edited by a Mr, James Smith. So he 
re-tells the story as he believes Archie Campbell would 
have it told. It may be that he has credited the sailor- 
author with descriptive power and varieties of style far 
beyond his limits. However, it makes racy reading, 
from the moment Campbell, at the age of seventeen, first 
goes to sea. In due course the youngster is impressed— 
and flogged for arguing that he is not liable—aboard the frigate Diana, knows shipwreck 
on a bleak Aleutian shore, suffers the loss of both feet, finds employment under King 
Tamaahmaah in the Sandwich Isles, has yet further adventures in South America, 
returns to Scotland, marries, goes to America, and there finds peace and rest at the 
end of his restless voyage. 

Since the day in January, 1931, when Julia Wallace was found battered to death in her 
home in the Liverpool suburb of Anfield and her husband arrested, found guilty, sentenced 
to be hanged and eventually set free by the Court of Criminal Appeal, much discussion has 
taken place concerning the crime. The central character, William Herbert Wallace, was 
something of an enigma. There was a mysterious individual who gave his name as Qual- 
trough and an address which proved to be non-existent, And, when all facts were laid 
before the court, almost every one could be interpreted differently. John Rowland has, 
therefore, admirable material on which to work in “ The Wallace Case '’ (Carroll and 
Nicholson ; 9s. 6d.), and though he cannot solve the mystery, he does bring forward much 
in support of his belief that Wallace was innocent. W. R. CaLvert. 
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ON GREAT OCCASIONS ATTENTION 





FOCUSES ON THE DAIMLERS 


STAND No. 149 
EARLS COURT MOTOR SHOW 
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Newly designed coachwork by HOOPER ona Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith 
chassis. The car illustrated has double door seals for excluding dust 
and a heat insulated roof. A curved windscreen also is embodied. 


HOOPER 
Uncommenty fine coackwork 


ey ArrorntmenT 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders ) Limited \ 


in whose showrooms at 54 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1, may be y 
inspected examples of individually designed carriages on Rolls-Royce, 
Daimler and Bentley chassis and where selection may be made, both 

of coachwork and chassis. 
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Everybody appreciates the delightful flavour of this 
genuine Italian Vermouth. Whichever way you drink 
CINZANO it’s always appetising, always refreshing, 
always enjoyable. Obtainable from all good wine 
merchants, and of course in restaurants and bars 
everywhere. Don’t ask for Vermouth, ask for 
CINZANO— pronounced “CHIN-ZAN-O”, red or 
white, sweet—also dry. 


CINZANO 


ENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH 
the workda beot mixer 
<7 wWiTH GIN WITH SODA On ITs OWN 
or in your cocktails CINZANO makes the Many preferthedelicious | 
‘ CINZANO makes an perfect + 45-, = flavour of CINZANO 
Y sted Stow fecane 


Product of S. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. Sole importers : Giordano Lcd., London, /W.1 
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I’ve been fishing for weeks in this brook; 
I’ve been baiting my line with a rook; 
Yet I can’t get a bite... 


Not a nibble . . . in spite 


Of my beautiful new GKN Mild Steel PRY 
—— 


Japanned Gimlet-pointed Gate and Shutter Hook. 





f We make so many different fastening devices that even the most knowledgeable 
folk sometimes find themselves fishing in troubled waters when trying to select 
exactly the right one for the job. The people in our technical department know 
all our fastenings and their possibilities and are always ready to help with 
advice and information. 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH (6 1) 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED. ADVISORY BUREAU: 


Heath Street, Birmingham, 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston, 
South Staffs: LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





Mr. PASS says: 


In addition to our normal display of 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


cars, I have arranged to show the actual 
Motor Show models for 
commencing Tuesday, October 11th. 


one week 


\ 
IN 


You are cordially 
invited to visit my 
showrooms to in- 
spect these fine new 


cars at your leisure. 


PASS»°JOYCE 


THE CAR PEOPLE 


184/188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 1001 (6 lines) 
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THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 





*% LONGER LIFE — due to deeper, * STEADIER CORNERING — due to 
tougher tread rubber. strengthened sidewalls. 


* BETTER GRIP — due to wider, * SAFER, QUICKER STOPS — due to 
flatter tread. improved All-Weather tread design. 


AN S4 


Now obtainable from all tyre suppliers 
—and INSIST ON GOODYEAR TUBES 


iff 
“Vu can tut GAO ODFYEAR 


THE LONG-LIFE HARDEST-WEARING TYRES 


X\ ((\\ * 
\ 











‘Most economical by a large margin’ (The Motor) 


Already proving itself in striking fashion on 
continental roads, the latest product of the 
Renault factory will undoubtedly add new BRIEF SPECIFICATION 
laurels to a famous riame. A full four seater, ‘ 

and fitted with four doors, the saloon body is oe engine with three 
comparable in roominess with a much larger Cubic " oe 

vehicle, yet the 760 c.c. four cylinder engine Soper renee. 

(with three bearing crankshaft) will maintain a Three forward gears end reverse. 





comfortable cruising speed of well over 50 Lockheed hydraulic brokes. 

miles an hour. Under test by The Motor the Independent four wheel springing. 

Renault 760 recorded approximately 60 miles Wheelbase 6 ft. |! in., overall length 

per gallon at a constant 30 m.p.h., and 47 miles Ht ft. nem m. 

per gallon at a constant 50 m.p.h. No wonder Gane Of Vee. 

that The Motor describes this new Renault eS a 

as “most economical by a large margin, of éuch petra scare . 


the cars submitted for road test since the war’’. 


THE NEW REAR-ENGINED 


VATE) ST Q0Q\ gr run sears THORNYCROFT 
RPVALLT (i) { FOUR DOORS 20 to 130 B.H.P. 
AVA FOUR CYLINDERS MARINE DIESEL ENGINES 


for main and auxiliary power 


-; an 


Twin electric screen wipers. 














RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 
CVS-247 Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) Limited, Smith Sq., London, 5.W.! 
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Wauen you ARE CONSCIOUS 
OF 





Whether 


seat in a car, bus 


it’s the 


or cinema, a bed 
in hotel, hospital 
or your host’s 
guest room—if it’s 
more than usually 
comfortable—in all 
probability it’s 


> 

y) \ 

FORTNUM AS 
& MASON # 


Down through the Furniture 
Galleries on the fourth floor you 
will find many pieces of antique 
or modern furniture, decorative 
works of art, carpets, and one of 
the finest selections of fabrics in the 
country. Prices are most-teasonable. 


THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFOR 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON : 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 


9D/C4C 


18| PICCADILLY LONDON W.1: REGent 8040 | 


MODEL A104 
MODEL U109 
New Styling 
Distinctive Features 
Low Price 


Ekco proudly introduce a new face 
in radio—table models of the 
utmost distinction, quality- 
engineered throughout and in the 
Ekco tradition for reliability and 
value. Keep in touch with your 





% 5S-valve superhet giving outstanding performance 
and exceptional itivity on long, di and 
short wavebands. 

% Large, generously planned tuning scale, brilliantly 
iMuminated and correctly angled for easy vision. 


% Pickup and extension speaker sockets with 
. inbuilt aerial for areas of good 


AgC 176 e080 j. & &. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.1 


Ekco dealer and arrange for a 
demonstration of these new 
models A104 (A.C.) and UI09 
(Universal), as soon as they arrive. 


KCO 





EKCO MODELS A104 and U109 on show at 


RADIOLYMPIA 
STAND No. 58 











*%& Superb walnut veneer cabinet. 


Florentine moulded speaker fret — protcec- 
tive, dw and easy to keep clean. 


*% New type controls, rimmed in clear plastic. 
% Made throughout to Ekco standards of complete 
reliabilicy. 


r 
| Scale already adjusted to the new wavelengths 
| coming into force in March 1950 (Copenhagen | 


plan). Mask supplied for present wavelengths. | 
! 


eA Ae ae, SE ee. 


Medel UP ier AGIOS oume. 2 Gaee 


Most Ekco Dealers can offer you attractive H.P. facilities 


PRD cit cnipeteccenss 


Post this coupon to E. K. Cole Ltd., Southend-on-Sea. 
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Hearth... 


home... 
and BEETLE 


Plywood for building houses, 
textiles for furnishing them, owe 
many qualities to Beetle. Beetle is 
a strengthener ... for bonded boards, 
for laminated chairs and tables: it improves 

the colour and crease-resistance of curtains, 





chair covers and clothing materials: it isan insulator... | ‘BEETLE’ resins are binding and coating agents. 
for moulded electrical fittings, telephones, radios: a They are used in making Beetle moulding powders ; 
colour-giver . . . fer trays, doorhandles. Beetle in house combined with hardeners, they form adhesives for 
and home is everywhere: it is a key which opens all wood. Beetle resins are used in the paper and textile 
sorts of possibilities to manufacturers. Our Technical industries, in the paint trade, and in the foundries 
and Research Departments are always ready to help. | for binding sand cores. 


BEETLE MOULDING POWDERS - ADHESIVES - INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark regis- 
tered in Greot Britain and in most 
countries of the world. 


British Industrial Plastics Limited, | Argyll Street, London, W.! 
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VU 7 Car 


Fast cornering is 2 feature of the ALVIS Fourteen perform 
at speed, without 
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STRONGER 





Vitamin content increased, 
price unchanged 


It has now become possible to When taking these capsules you 
increase, by as much as one-third, can be sure you are getting the 
the vitamin content of capsules highest concentration of vita- 
of Crookes Halibut Oil. Each mins A and D in their most puri- 


now contains 6,000 Inter- fied and stable form. Crookes 
| national Units of ‘protective’ Halibut Oil, taken regularly, will 
| vitamin A and 600 of ‘sunshine’ | build up your resistance to in- 





vitamin D. The label on each fection and promote your general 





pack states a guaranteed potency. | well-being. 


WILLIAM YOUNGER’S Ca 35 oH 10 fo 
No. 3 SCOTCH ALE TAKE GROOKES nauisur on 


Hatt! \\ 


THE HAPPY 
SHRIMP 


At least, shrimps might 
be happy if they knew 
the epicurean delight 
they will provide... 
rushed from the boats, 
potted by Young's and 
sent direct. 7/- and 
(extra large) 12/6d. jars. 


Youngs WETHERDAIR Vantella Shirts 


to match 























A Weather Coat of limited production 
—for the few and not for the masses. 
A Coat for men in bigh places. 














{ted Shrim g THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 

0 p Van Heusen Collars 
YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS, WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 
1 Beauchamp Place, Brompton Reed, Wetherdair Lid. Bradford & London & Northern Ireland. Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 





London, $.W.3. Tel. : KENsington 3736, 











AIR SIC Ss 


due to high altitudes, speed and 
sudden changes, PREVENTED 


Mothersill's 








SEASICK REMEDY 
| Due to its well-balanced formula, 
dryness of the throat is neutralised 
| and possible strain on the of 
balance soothed. Ex Air-, 
Sea-, Train-, and Motor-Travellers the 
world over have used ‘ Mothersill’s’ 
successfully for more than 45 years. 
Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. 
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White Label 


SCOTCH WH/SKY 




















s 
RICE a 
204 os 
putton = =. 35) a 
5 Warqave Band =~ 19 ons. 
DC/AC push-Button shy 46.1.6 
<a 85 gns. 
_putton Console = “_™ 


All these models are on view on the H.M.V. 
Stand at RADIOLYMPIA and are available 
for free demonstration and immediate 
delivery from your local ‘‘H.M.V. shop". 
Attractive hire purchase terms are avail- 
able if required. 








The Kalimash of Cuality 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 

















Made by Machado of Kingston, 
Jamaica—with over 7o years 
experience of cigar making— 
La Tropical de Luxe will delight 
you and your guests with that 
exquisite balance of Mildness 
and Character, found only in 


cigars of irreproachable quality. 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Finest Jamaican Cigars 
in all the usual sizes from 2/3 * Petitas 1/5 








9 











IN MOTORING... 


Seesaw most 


| 
| 
} 


for your money 








MCANS LLY 


FORD QO F DAGENHAM 
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WINE WISDOM 


Good Wine 
is not expensive 


D. you know that you can enjoy a glass of. soundly matured sherry 
in your own home for little more than you pay for coffee and biscuits ? 
That a flagon. of fine Imperial Australian Burgundy — plenty for a 
dinner party of six—costs as little as 11/6? So, you see, good wine is 
not exactly an extravagance. Emu Australian Wines are well within 
the reach of the average family budget: And yet these are all fine 
wines, grown and matured in ideal climatic conditions, blended 
by age-old methods. Ask your wine merchant 
about them. 


Have you had your copy of the 
newly printed and enlarged 
Emu booklet —a_ beautifully 
illustrated guide to the “know- 
how” of wine serving? Send 
a postcard today: Dept. U.1, 
The Emu Wine Company Ltd., London, E.3. 





By Appointment 
Australian Wine 
Merchants to His 
Majesty The King 


EMU AUSTRALIAN WINES 


444 RICH WHITE + 999 RICH TAWNY ~- EMU VINTAGE TAWNY 
SIR JOHN’S SHERRY SACK CELLARER’S SPECIAL BROWN SHERRY 
ST. GEORGE VERMOUTH (SWEET OR DRY) © EMU SAUTERNES 
WINSLOE LIQUEUR WINE 


333 RICH RUBY 
EMU BURGUNDY 
DRYAD SHERRY (VERY DRY) 

EMU #*#* BRANDY 


EST. 1863 
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‘Sanatogen’ builds vitality and human happiness 


You too can enjoy 
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life as they did 


lg THE ‘Golden Age’ men and 
women had a vitality that wasn’t 
yet impaired by the strain of modern 
existence. You, too, can recapture 
the same vitality, by doing what 
hundreds of thousands of people 
have been doing for over 50 years — 


that is, by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It 
is a combination of two great nerve- 
building foods (organic phosphorus 
and protein) that give you splendid 
new energy, vitality and zest...a true 
return to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. 
At all chemists, from 5/6d. (inc. tax). 





‘SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Nerve Tonic Food 
NEW jib. SIZE: The contents of the Medium size is now increased to 
8 oz. at 10/6d. (ine. Purchase Tax). Price by weight remains the same. os 





ROD. LINDT FILS 
EStASLIENEO OTD 


CONNOISSEUR 








REID’S HOTEL 
MADEIRA 


foRQuay 
Queen of the English Riviera 


WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS 
PALM - FRINGED BEACH 


Oct. 10th to I4th Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Short 
Course Championship. 
Brilliant Night - time 
Illuminations. 
ius. Folder & Hotel etc. List 
free or Official Guide — 
6d.) from Publicity er, 
97 Marine Spa, Torquay. 















For Railway Services = 
qeaeive at Stations, = 


ey, & Agencies. = 
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|The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 
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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


THE 
BEEHIVE 


Grantham 


THIS PICTURE 


for Australasia © ¢ 


A board near the unique sign of ‘‘The Beehive"’ in Castlegate, Grantham, bears the legend ‘Stop, 
traveller, this wondrous sign explore, And say when thou baet viewed it o'er and o'er: Grantham, two rarities are thine, 


A Lofty Steeple and a Living Sign."’ When, however, as not infrequently happens, the skep is inhabited, 
motorists may be better advised to ignore the ancient rhymester’s injunction and to explore instead 
the more convivial hospitality within the famous little tavern. The ‘‘lofty steeple’’ is that of 
St. Wulfran's, seen in the distance. These quaint inn signs add much to the pleasure of motoring 
which John Boyd Dunlop's epic invention of the pneumatic tyre has brought within reach of all. 
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